








Embellished with Fine Engravings, and Musick arranged with accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 
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. pees PIE i \ cl I such ‘ ve ‘ ‘ ach 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES. ‘ a ‘ . 
ir ‘ bad | r wl te iy i 
= . 4 W 5 e 
REMINISCENCES OF THE REVOLUTION, r &. Wil (j : vith mer A e. ener 
~ ball ’ 
) ay Acta crue : 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER 1 7 {ome forth from your | : \ ly cowards ' I 
contess selves risotic \ ‘ r hauls 
“No foemen, sits t Tv Warriours, we \ 's' we will leave vou ‘ crows of your 
R vt wh sts 
In the meanwhile Mac Donough and St. Clair were pursuing thei: St. Clair, irrit lat the menace an s « thicket 
journey toward their distant posts in the Highlands, passing over ey triton, in w recog 
rough and untre juente d roads, and through the mtricate windings ot . ‘ t ] ev " t \\ i it sine 
a mountaimous country, whose magnificent scenery, at another mome } so recently esea 
and m a milder season, would fill the traveller's heart with admiration | | ] ve ty 4 ( ‘ e cried 
and delight ; but to men whose minds are « essed by doubtful pre ity 5 ‘ ’ 
sages, and pained 'y deprivation of all those dearer joys to which | ‘ { \ , \ 
they cling so fondly, what in nature can bring a charm! or what ms | yours us \ y 
art can surprise into happiness! i 
On the morning of the second day, as onrtravellers emerged fromone — | Our sw . t | ‘ 
of those deep forests, which at frequent mtervals arose and shro ' . ‘ s 
their pathway, St. Clair, who had preceded the surgeon a short dis-  F . St 4 
} : 
tance, beheld a group of men, whose tattered and scanty garments at | ] (; \ | “ 
once declared to what party they be longed They were without “ ats 
stockings, and their clothes scarcely covered them—so worn were a st ‘ -) Liv ‘ 
they, that theirdrooping fragments fluttered in the wind, while through ! st eusive 
the apertures might here and there be seen the frost-nipped surface | \ ! f 
of the frames they env« loped—but the faces of these men comported ‘ > ( 
: i 4 . 5 
strangeiv With their dresses; for they were cneertul, spirited, full o t \ baw 
determination: and as their keen eves glanced upon our traveller hr 
silent observation, he recognised in them the expression that spoke ‘ ‘ 
the faithful and hardy soldier St. ( ‘ t 
They wore over their usual habits a short mountaineer’s or rifle- : . 
man’s frock, confined at the neck by a black handkerchief; and the i 
weapons were Knives, which were cased in theur belts, and sho s 
kets, pon which thev now rested, while aco eotwo swat ( 
sharply trom behind ! ' . , 
As St. Clair slowly advanced toward this singulular gro ip, ! 
“ Who goes there '" cried the foremost one of the party " ‘ \ 
* Brothers " iswered Nt. ( ning im his horse 
“If vou indeed be brothers, show yourselves as such bv lending us \ 
ahand. We shall have a smart bout of it wi 1 the vulars present 
and we will give you good sport for your trouble, if you will but follow tw ler w St ( 
us Into the brushwood yonder.” 
* Why, what object have you in view, my friend, that you have . ‘ 
need of recruits! 
** Fat beef and mutton, my hearty, tocether w t r drovers, wl 
‘ i y 
have not so la la right to the good things on this side of the .A ( 
g v s f | 
lantick as we have who planted the soil—or, in other words, a fur | , ) 
; : ce ‘ 
ging-party of the British have gone out in search of cattle, and must : 5 la aes ‘ 4 
: : 4 CORRECT REPRESENTATION ©! ST Ce . : 
retum this way—and, if we have our usual good luck, we shall no ‘ 
‘- : : SCULPTURED BY BALL HUGHES ‘ aoe . . a 
want for a supper thus blessed night—and we mtend that it shall be 
' ; ; ND ERECTEL 
*cutand come again’ with his excellency, who has not tasted a mouth- s ~ i " 
— . » . . aaa 9 exan P 
ful of decent mutton these two months. Heaven knows it goes hard | TO THE MEMORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
aul i ‘ hate : ' al ye i head a al ia We pS > Malu ! 
enough with him as well as with us.” BY THE MERCHANTS OF THE CITY (OF NUW-S K 
- ow ‘ ‘ e 
By this ume the surgeon had ridden up and halted amid the scout- IN THEIR EXCHANGE IN WALL-s 
. cr i is 1 ‘ » ‘ 
ad ¢ 9 nT oomnisit the: 1 ‘ i 0 nita _ 
ing-party, and upon recognising in their leader an old acquamtance, = Cetein Maddy. } - , tely 
é “ ‘ mw —— ' , 
«~ How goes it, Huddy he eried * What new game have you That's right, captain, dont reckon the \ “s 
scented now, my old fox '” hatched them ; and now are you all ready, 1 s 
’ a é ; ession of t i ow . oe ou 1 
i : ; rr y 9 i 
* A prowling wolf, doctor, as gaunt and as hunger-starved as your- All ready . —s ; 
4 ¥ és : at ® Sco haters *h . . 2 Crieate UF sues . . . 
self, and we mean to put the brand to his nose—so come along, we Look that you do not fire before e ku I H 
t + E tor sec ‘ ‘ re 
are nght glad to see you again ; and not the less pleased to have one GOW, Cown, Iny brave boys ' t Ml ‘ 
, s ve the ca i ‘ ! i ‘ 
of the faculty with us, in case of a hurt or so.” At the word his men all kneit down, ar " rms prese S 5 ; 
’ } . aitad writ - ian |S . y k charye of the s 
* With all my heart! I am armed with bane and antidote—ready awaited, without noise oF Motion, his siz ; Sr ( i ‘ ; 
] ; “he f, TUN ehet yw ant » ; > . ® Ps m i ‘ i ‘ y at pa pe i ‘ 
to give a woud, or heal one. Come on, St. Clair; we will just fasten ne foraging-party epproached siowly, ¢ ‘ soni , t} ‘ | ‘ 
4 } ce v ‘ “vo otheer ‘ 
. . rr »erine the he n } —nart ‘ - 
our steeds behind those trees vonder, and go with the poor fellows; #4 ™ keeping the herd together—par the > gon? 
enneund j 1} , on rephed, with feeling 
» ae enile — i lay open, or the grounds were level and . } ‘ ey 
if we were only to see that they have fair play i bal = sha | k you, St. Clair, may we never meet a = free 
Accordingly they secured their horses in a thicket, at some dis- 2@!e¢ the summut of the hill, they were ¢ _— ted \ 
tance from the road, to the nght of which, and farther down, where “OS€4Y, 4h¢ to press them on toward = Severe . of rT ‘ a fr viuch | ‘ 
: } — ‘ 1 “ = i H we i wus ! " i j ‘ 
it formed an elbow, and thence led by a sudden descent intoa valley, gh bank and wood in which Huddy aie 
; } ) . » ! | we a 1 ‘ } ‘ i 
stood a thick grove of young wood, just opposite to which arose a @2¢ Who, the moment they perceived tat - t Sr ( 
S . i the } lof the road ’ ¢ Is ercly commiscrate your s ! returne 
l } } iis ” ) 1 ‘ T mur . \ 
steep bank, leaving little more than the width of the road between, PUSHeG Me bend of the road, poure rahe: : frankne t rest with n ‘ } re 
in => . Ww ' sii ‘ 
° . . . . upon the loravers, as cause d yr =: st 
Within this wood Huddy had purposed to he in amluish to await sachet S j - ‘ © city bb there re e com 
} ¥ Several were wounded The horse ‘ . ‘ ' , 
the return of the foragers Here, then, he posted his little army to : : ers ne unex ed—nay your atlancotane 
the best advantage—their persons being completely excluded trom MO TOpOrt Gf Are-arme, OF, aes esha To them! am sw ‘ y swort vy den of me 
i = . ; P . . an far . +} hie £ ‘ “~ “ , 
view, while they were enabled to observe distinctly, through the in-  ““ nly restive, and reared and plunged ; ot on one heeet Me a » kmd ferewe , 
: ; : withstanding his good horsemanship, was tot ‘ an ' 
terwoven branches of the trees, the first approach of the enemy = . - rien epart 
Huddy + a Oe , direct him, and a a second fire from th . I 
uddy stationed himseli at a small opening, whence he might recon- d : er . \ ve a soft heart, St. Claw ved tne 
‘ , ‘ raged animal turned violently around, flinging t the ¢ 
noitre his object at leisure. As he glanced his hawk’s eye along the ss vn , 7 ‘ their horses to recommen Aur y If 
: rol inc, dashing Gown the road, retraced wit spect s . 
windings of the vallev, ected therdsiien. ‘Sin endian ae ? , Dornton he itten you on the hip, he w nm have treated you 
oT we i on ier — through th alle he foragers return f host no 
They come !” said he ; “ observe the cavaleade, and make out its | >" , Ey so yvently, I ean assure you.” 
numbers !”’ fighting courageously, though blindly, and w e success : { - 
inbers . do h 8 rons ‘ lonough eis bo brave and nere 
oT ’ on at i » . od liad thicn a screen did the grove of young her K pro to H You do hun wr ng, Mac] 7 ' oo “mS 
Ten! by all that is pretty. not reckoning their gaine,~ repiued ' , ve t before, at Young's house t 
&t. Clai is his companions, that one only of the number was wounded w > 
— ever at positloL J vLeCalne Lis prrult since nter 
’ . SM wee de J3.,0N ° 
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the doctor, “and now he is thine! Well, what a whimsical 


j 
turn of fortune 


may bring forth 

















Thus philosophized the surgeon, wh le he and his companions 
slowly followed the windings of a half-beaten road, which, gradu 
ascending, brought them, at the decline of the day, to the entrance 
of a beautiful spot ealled the Kloster, imbosomed by hills, and com- 

thire i “ v between them, a downward view of 

Hludson ; whale ong the steep descent, and on the sides 
of the hills. groves of chestnut and elms, interspersed with the ever 
verdant hemlock, added a grace to the scenery And the broad, 
full lake, too, whose smooth glassy surface, w it reflected the 
plowing teints of the sky, gave port and exereise to a number of 
little fearless urchins, who we siding upon its bosom, was not 
the last object to catch the eyes of our weary travellers—nor was 
the noisy tone of joy and innocent delight, which the youthful clat 
sent fort le upon hearts nat irally cis} osed to feel and acknow- 
ledve an imterest in both 

* Dear, happy ch dren! exe lanmed Mae Dor ough, as he paused 
to observe them, “ how little they dream of the trouble of manhood ; 


how little they think or know of the horrours and de solations of war 





around the : brief are all their cares and vexations ; the r impres- 
sions of ills are like the d nples of a stream when pebbles are 
thrown upon its waters Oh! what would I not ve for an hour's 
oblivion of thought—for a few moments of bliss, such as these chil- 
dren now enjoy For with me, whether sleeping or waking, the 
same scenes present themselves to my imagination—the same sad 
prospects and f irful presages " 

“Tt is not thus with me, then,” replied St. Clair! “ As yet, hope 





has never forsaken me, even in the blackest hour—nor have I ever 
doubted the success of our « ~t Our people their pring iple s— 
their dispositions the exter d resources of our land—all, all de- 
clare that we must, eventually, be blessed with freedom! and the 
only uneasiness which | fee! respecting that blessing is, that its 
heht is not yet at hand It Valls our roach, and, hke vonder 
breht luminary, hangs smiling m the distance, though shadows, 
clouds. and death hover between.” 

«Wel heaven's own good time, so that we do but have it in 


the end, ] ery content!" 
Here their attention was again arrested by the children, some of 


whom eame forward to greet the stranwers, with evident s rprise 








and curiosity, but so reg lated by courtesy and good breed ng, as 
to interest ther than to offeund—while the smaller of the little ones 
had left therm sports, and in breathless haste had sought their homes, 
with the wondrous tidings that armed men were approaching the 
lake ly moment the windows and doors of each habitation in 
the er were thronged by its startled mmates At one, small 
proups of bloomun wirls suddenly collectes > thew fair necks 


stretched forth as they gazed upon the strangers, with lips parted 


expressive of doubt or ¢ 1 At another, the aged and anxious 





matronus gathered, full of eres unanswerabl wlule the sires and 


their sons sallied owt to receive, not the foe, but the frends of theu 


country, and to welcome them to their peacetul Kloster 


This secluded and beautiful spot, was the residence of several 
Dutch farmers, the Vans and t Rvyckes, who were esteemed re 
spectable ar d thriving men, and were all united, more or less, by 


the ties of consangumily, and by ill those social qualitie § which en- 


dear man to man Ther families were numerous, and together 


formed a happy community, over which holy religion presided 


Their pastor, who hved alternately with the heads of his congreva 
' 


tion, was also the mstructor of ther offspring; and the same small 


dome that admitted the nowy and truant children for six davs of the 


week, on the Sabbath opened tts portal to their worthy parents, where 
they pressed around the venerable Van Horn, who literally pointed 
out the road to heaven, and led the way This pious divine had 


resided in New York, and had preached there previously to the war, 


} 


when he was silenced and obliged to fly for having selected for his 


text these words: * God only is the Lord; he alone is King over 


all Israel! upon this the old gentleman retreated to the Kloster, 


the seene of his early davs, where he repeated his favourite text the 


first Sunday of every month, mn des} ite of his enemies Among the 


number of persons that now approached our travellers, this re specta- 


ble clergyman was by no means the least 


person, t ill and command 


interesting olyect His 





. Was scarcely bent by the pressure of 


] } 


seventy winters. His air was naturally proud and dignified, but was 


now so softened by that pleasing humamty which is the gem 





spring of a religious heart, as to comeide perfectly with the ex- 


pression of pure benevolence that beamed in-his countenance 
while his silvered locks, parted from his smoeth, white forehead, 


waved adown his shoulders 


Animated by a revived feeling at the 


Ss! rht of the Amerean unit rm, his chee k, which was usually pale 


new were the glow of youth, as m his turn he saluted the surgeon 


and St. Clair, and welcomed them with unfeigned delight to his 


hay py retirement, though he { not unmediately recollect, i 





n the 
weather-beaten and the tume-altered features ot Mac Donoug 


1, the 


gay youn student full of enthusiasm—ardent and romantick im 


love, and penning ballads to his mistress’ eyebrow, when he shi 


have been study 





r Galen and the ills that flesh is heir to. This 
same mistress, too, the beautiful and accomplished Patience Norton, 
was the niece of Mr. Van Horn; her frown had so wounded the 
doctor's atlections, as to stamp the bachelor upon his brow, and in 
vain did female charms in other guise attempt to soften his heart ; 
it had remained obdurate and closed for eve r agamst all ther at- 
tacks. A pale streak of red only crossed his cheek at the mention 
of his mistress’ name, and a sigh but half escaped his bosom, when 


the venerable man awakened remembrances of times long past 


{ To be concluded in our next.) 


We mdeed know not what a day, or even an hour | 


SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


CAPTAIN KINCAID’S * RANDOM SHOTS.” 





Tuere is no class of literature which so delights all ages and 


ranks as that connected with adventure, and the bolder flights of the 
human mind. We naturally sympathize with gallantry and daring, 
and have an Instinctive attachment for the enactors in the dread 
scenes of the convulsions of nature, or the equally fierce ebullitions 


Voyages and travels and military narratives re- 


of human passion 
commend themselves to the reader of all sexes and conditions, as 
the natural tendency of the human mind is to action, and we recog- 


g in our own bosoms. The 





nize and admire in others what is stirrir 
fair sex are always enthusiastick in their feelings toward the brave 
soldier or sailor, and there is no passport to a woman's heart so po- 
tential and universal in its influence as heroism and warlike adven- 
ture. Sir Philip Sydney, the most chivalrous of the chevaliers of his 
day, has finely illustrated this sentiment in his * Arcadia,”’ and we 
cannot introduce the following extracts from the personal adventures 
of a brave soldier more appropriately than by quoting the words of 
one of the bravest and most accomplished gentlemen that the world 
ever saw :—* Nothing draws a woman like valour. A man of arms 
is always void of ceremony, which is the wall that stands betwixt 
Pyramus and Thisbe, that is, man and woman. To be accounted 
handsome, just, learned and well-favoured, is very well; but it 1s 
better to be admitted to the title of valiant acts ; at least, that im- 
ports the venturing of mortality, and all women delight to hold him 
safe in their arms who hath escaped there from a thousand dangers ; 


to speak at once—man hath a privilege in valour.” 


JUVENILE MILITARY ASPIRATIONS 


The reminiscences of my three vears’ mercantile life leave me 
nothing worth recording, except that it was then I first caught a 
glimpse of my natal star 

I had left school as a schoolboy, unconscious of a feeling beyond 
But the period at length arrived when Buo- 
naparte’s threatened invasion fired every loyal pair of shoulders with 


the passing moment 
a scarlet coat Mine were vet too slender too fill up @ gap in the 
ranks, and my arm too weak to wield anything more formidabl 
than a drumstick ; but, in devotion to the cause, I would not have 
yielded to Don Quixote himself. The pride, pomp, and cireum 
stance of glorious war had in fact set my soul in an unquenchable 
blaze, and I could think of nothing else. In reckoning up a column 
of pounds, shillings and pence, | counted them as so many sol- 
diers, the rumbling ot empty pune heons in the wine-cellar sounded 
in my ears as the thunder of artillery, and the croaking voice of a 
weazened old watchman at * half-past twelve o'clock,” as the hoars« 
challenge of the sentry from the ramparts 

I returned to the country on the ¢ Xpiration of my apprenticeship, 
which (considering the object | had im view) happened at a most 
auspicious moment; tor the ensign of our paroc tual company of 
local militia had just received a commission m the line, and | was 
fortunate enough to step into his vacated comnussion as well as into 
his clothing and appoimtments 

I had by that time grown imto a tall ramrod ef a fellow, as fat as 
a whipping-post—imy predecessor had been a head and shoulders 
shorter, so that in marching mto his trousers, [| was obliged to put 
my legs so far through them that it required the eye of a connoisseur 
to distinguish whether they were not intended as a pair of breeches 
The ends of my arms, too, were exposed to equal animadversion, 
protruding through the coat-sleeves to an extent which would have 
required a pair of gauntlets of the horse-guards blue to fill up the va- 
cancy. Nevertheless, no peacock ever strutted more proudly in 
his plumage than I did in mime—and when | found myself on a 
Sunday im the front seat of the gallery of our parish church, exposed 
to the admiration of a congregation of nulk-maids, my delight was 
without alloy 

DEATH OF COLBERT 

Of all the vierssitudes of the late disastrous campaign, T found 
t so interestingly on the remembrance of our ofti- 
cers as ther atlau at Caleabellos 


that nothing dwel 


The regiment was formed in front of Caleabellos covering the 
rear of the intantry, and on the first appearance of the enemy they 
had been ordered to withdraw behind the town. Three parts of 
them had already passed the bridge, and the remainder were upon 
it, or in the aet of tiling through the street with the careless conti 
dence which night be expected from their knowledge that the Bri- 
tish cavalry still stood between them and the enemy; but im an 
yped 
through and over them, and the same instant saw a French sabre 


instant our own cavalry, without the slehtest notice, gall 





tlourshing over the head of every man who remamed beyond the 
bridge—manv were cut down in the streets, and a great portion of 
the rear ¢ OMpany were taken prisoners 

The remainder of the regiment seeing the unexpected attack, 
quickly drew eff among the vinevards to the right and left of the 
The dis- 


road, where they coolly awaited the approaching assault 
mounted voltigeurs first swarmed over the river, assailing the ritle- 


men on all sides, but they were met by a galling fire, which etlec- 
Gencral Colbert next advanced to dislodye 


tually stooped the 
them, and passing the river at the head of his dragoons, he charged 
furiously up the road; but, when within a few vards of our men, he 


ly a Frenchman re- 


maimed in the saddle, and the general himself was among the slam 


was received with such a deadly fire, that scarce 


The voltizeurs persevered in their unsuccessful endeavours to force 


the post, and a turious fight continued to be waged, until darkness 
put an end to it, both sides having suffered severely 
General Colbert (the enemy's hero of the dav) was, bv all ac- 


counts, (tf Lmay be permitted the expression.) splendid as a man, 
and not less so asa soldier. From the commencement of the re- 


treat of our army he had led the advance, and been conspicuous for 


his daring s gallant bearing had, in fact, excited the admiration 
of his enennes ; ton this day, the last of his brilliant earthly ca- 
reer, he was ted on a white charger, and had been a prominent 


figure in the atteck of our men in the street the mstant betore, and 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at if the adimuration for the sol- 
dier was for a space drowned in the feeling for the fallen comrades 
whom lis bravery had consigned to death; a mfleman, therefore, o! 
the name of Plunket, exclauming, ** thou too shalt surely die ' took 
up an advanced position, for the purpose of singling him out, and 
by hus hands he no doubt fell. 





r 
—) 


YOUNG BOLDIERS 


| The most difficult and at the same time the most important duty 
to teach a young soldier on nrst coming into active service, Is how to 
take care of himself. It is one which, in the first mstance, requires 
the unwearied attention of the officer, but he 1s amply repaid in the 
long run, for when the principle is once instilled into him, it 1s duly 
appreciated, and he requires no farther trouble. In our battalion, 
during the latter years of the war, it was a mere matter of form in- 
specting the men on parade, for they knew too well the advantages 
of having their arms and ammunition at all times in proper order to 
neglect them, so that after several weeks marching and fighting, I 
have never seen them on their first ordinary parade after their arrival 
In quarters, but they were fit for the most rigid examination of the 
greatest martinet that ever looked through the ranks. ‘The only 
thing that required the officers’ attention was their necessaries, for as 
money was scarce, they were liable to be bartered for strong waters 
‘The young soldier when he first arrives in camp or bivouack will 
(unless forced to do otherwise) always give in to the languor and 
fatigue which oppress him, and fall asleep. He awakens most pro- 
bably after dark, cold and comfortless. He would gladly eat some 
of the undressed meat in his haversack, but he has no fire on which 
to cook it 


huts which have arisen around him since he fell asleep, but as he 





He would gladly shelter himself in one of the numerous 
lent no hand in the building he is thrust out He atte mpts at the 
eleventh hour to do as others have done, but the time is gone by, 
for all the materials that were orginally within reach, have already 
been appropriated by his more active neighbours, and there 1s nothing 
left for him but to pass the remainder of the night as he best can, in 
hunger, in cold, and discomfort, and he marches before daylight in 
the morning, without having enjoyed either rest or refreshment 
Such is often the fate of young regiments for a longer period than 
would be believed, tilling the hospitals and le ling to many € vils 
On the other hand, see the old soldiers come to their ground 
Let their fee lings ot fatigue be great or small, they are no sooner 
suffered to leave the ranks than every man rushes to secure what- 
ever the neighbourhood affords as likely to contnbute to his comfort 
for the mght 
ing and hacking at every tree and bush within reach—huts are 


Swords, hatchets, and bill-hooks are to be seen hew- 


quickly reared, tires are quickly blazing, and while the camp-ketth 
is boiling, or the pound of beef trying, the tre d, but happy souls, are 


found toasting their toes around the cheerful blaze, recounting theu 





various adventures until the fire has done the needful, when they 
fall on hke men, taking especial care, however, that whatever their 
inclinations may be, they consume no part of the provision which 
properly belongs to the morrow. The meal finished, they arrange 
their accoutrements in readiness for any emergency, (caring little 


for the worst that can betall them for the next twenty-four hours.) 


when thev dispose themselves for rest, and be their allowances ol 
sleep long or short they enjoy it, for it does one’s heart good to see 
“the rapture of repose that’s there.” 


In actual battle, young soldiers are apt to have a fee ling, (from 


which many old ones are not exempt,) namely, that they are but 
insignificant characters—only a humble individual out of many 
thousands, whose conduct, be it good or bad, can have little influ- 
ence over the fate of the d 


it ought to be the duty of every military writer to endeavour to cor- 


iv. ‘This is a monstrous mistake, which 


rect; for im battle, as elsewhere, no man ts insignificant unless he 
chooses to make himself so ‘The greater part ol the victories on 
record, | belhheve, may be traced to the mdividual gallantry of a very 
small portion of the troops engage d; and if it were possible to take 
a microscopick view of that small portion, there is reason to think 
that the whole of the glory might be found to rest with a very few 
individuals 

Military men in battle may be classed under three disproportionate 


heads—a very small class who consider themselves msigniticant— 


a verv large class who content themselves with domg their duty, 


without going beyond it—and a tolerably large class who do their 
best, many of which are great men without knowing it One ex- 
ample in the history of a private soldier will establish all that I have 
advanced on the subject 

In one of the first actions that I ever was in, I was a voung officer 


enced soldiers, and, theretore, found mvself 





in command of exp 
compet lled to be an observer rather than an active leader in the 
! 





scene We were engaged ma verv hot skirmish, and had driven 
the enemy's hight troops for a considerable distance with great ra- 


pidity, when we were at length stopped by some of their regiments 


in line, which opened such a territick fire within a few yards that it 
obliged every one to sh 
inequalities of the ground and the sprinkling of trees which th 
atlorded We remamed u ! 


lter himself as he best could amor 








ve for about ten minutes amid a 


shower of balls that seemed to be almost lke a hail-storm, and when 


at the very worst, when tt appeare d to me to be certain death to 
h fellow of the name of Pnestly, at 

behind it, saving, ** Well! Tl 
] 


bothered anv longer behind a tree, so here's at 





qu t the cover, a@ young scam) 
the adjoining tree, started out trom 
be d—— if I'll be 
you,” and with that he banged off his mile in the face of his foes, 


} 


reloading very deliberately, while everv one myht 1] followed 





his example, and the enemy, panick-struck, took to their heels with- 


out tiring another shot The action re quires ho comment, the indi- 


vidual did not seem to be aware that he had any merit m what he 
did, but it is nevertheless a valuable example for those who are dix 
posed to study causes and etfects in the art of war 

GIL BLAS 


It is curious to observe by what singular interpositions of Prov 








dence the lives of individuals are s ed One ot our otheers 
pening to have a cket-volume of Gil Blas, was in the middle ot 
one of his mteresting stories when the action commenced Not 


choosing to throw m away, he throst it into the breast of his jacket 


want of a better] lace, and in the course of t 


a musket-ball which had been meant for a more tender obyect Lh 





volume was afterward, of course, treated as a tried imend 
MILITARY COURTESY 


In the course of the tive days’ tighting which took place near 





Bavonne, in December, 1813, a singular chanye of fate, with us 
consequent mtere ge ol ihties, took place etween the com- 
manding officer of a French regiment and one of ours; | forget 





whether it was the fourth or nmth, but I think m was one of the re- 


riments of that brgade—it had been posted among some enclosures 








which left both its tlanks at the merey of others 


The fighting at that place had been very severe, with various sre- 
cess, and while the regiment alluded to was hotly e7 tm front, 
led m getting in their rear; when the ene- 


English one, ipologised for 


French COrps succcet 





mv's commandant advancing to 


troubling hun, but begged to point out that he was surre inded, and 
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must consider himself his prisoner! While the British colonel was lived tyranny.” It is an electritier, the power of which only en ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS 




































































hstening to the mortifving intelligence, and glancing around to see’ dures while an adventitious property alides with it Ihe holyday 
if no hope of escape was left, he observed another body of English tme of beauty has tts date, and ‘tis the penalty of nature that girls . 
in the act of compassing the very corps by which he had been, must fade and wither, as their grandmothers have done before them . 
eanght; and, returning the Frenchman's salute, begged his pardon The venerable abbey and aged oak, are the more beautiful in their GentLewen—I have cent ‘ t! , 
for presuming to differ with him in opinion, but that he was labour- decay; and many are the charms around us, both of art and nature Was Alst bx . ‘ 
ing under a mistake, for he (the Frenchman) was, on the contrary, | that may still linger and please. ‘The breaking wave is most grac« 
his prisoner, pomting in his turn to the movement that had taken ful at the moment of its dissolution; the sun, when setting, is st 
ace while they had been disputing the point. As the fact did not beautiful and glorious, and though the longest day must have . > . 
admit of a doubt, the Frenchman, giving a shrug of the shoulders, evening, yet is the evening as beautifl s the morning; the hy 
qwetly surrendered deserts us, but it is to visit us avain:; the rose retarms after-cha s . 
CASUALTIES. for sense, and though it fall into decay, it renews its glores at the ‘ 
} . » P rs iy But roman t is no second ; 
At the close of the war, when we returned to England, if our “PPree€ h of another spring But } n s Vv . ‘ ‘ 
« Neo ewig +9 Ty ch ) = her ttle a it ‘ 
battalion did not show symptoms of its being a well shot-corps, it uf sud suique dies Po cach be ' gay, and tim : : 
. hal . hi s % t = i ves ut ta wo ] 
is very odd; nor was it to be wondered at if the camp-colours were “hat gives new whiteness to the swan, g . ino woman 
not covered with that precision, nor the salute given with the grace WOMAN'S INI ENCE . » 
usually expected from a reviewed body, when I furnish the following Like the olive-tree—said to fertilize the surrounding soil—there 
‘count of the officers commanding companies on the day of mspec- || are some few ministe ring angels in femal se among us alla i 
tion, viz : ’ about Our paths, who sweetly serve to ¢ nd adern te ) 
Beckwith with a cork-leg—Pemberton and Manners with a shot amusements are insipid unless they contribute to them: our efforts 
each in the knee, making them as still as the other's tree one— | of noblest ambition feeble. unless thev a sud—its rewards ¥ . 
Loftus Gray with a gash in the lip, and minus a portion of one heel, Jess, unless they share them! ‘There are, too, some spirits 
Which made him march to the tune of dot and go one—Siuth with | the world, whose bolder nat femal Guence a rably serves t 
' YW ; — ] < ~ wT — ly ' } t ! 
a Shot in the re aK I —~y a thun . son, In addition tO retine and te mper;, and px ips it is not extreme ¢€ m 
other shot holes, a still elbow, which deprived him of the power Ol the poet—that without that ee ; 
disturbing his friends as a secratcher of Scotch recis upon the violin— —hrute indeed!” The con ‘ ot th sexes is necessary to t 
’ 
Percival with a shot through his lungs—Hope witha grape-shot lace- perfection of our be . as to 1 ouiate t il may make ; 
t i wee Simmons th his nddled hb } d tan . 
rated \ d Georg Summons with his nadied body held together 4 fine melody, but woman is also re ed to make uy rmony ! 
Vv a pair Of stays, lor S Was no hoivday waist, which naturally re- 
juired such an appendage lest the rst muld snap it SELFISHNESS ‘ 
asunder: but one that apm ed toa t m nature's If, in the wide catalogue of nf s, there be one 
fittest m« d to ve e battle and the another which we would cover wit ’ di as the most uns t ‘ 
blot upon human nature sf vice of selfishness ] 
= - . » . , » Oo . 7 faults that mav be wept ove t this me of t 
WOMAN: AS SHE IS, AND AS SHE SHOULD BE. nisl, “ ; 
crimes, soringing directly fre t ss , se st \ 
In a former number we noticed the appearance of this work, and com d with that | 1a < s wo ‘ , 
; : ‘ 
gave its table of contents, promising at a future opportunity to lav ottsprmg of a mean sou Tis a ble shit ts ( out ss 
some extracts before our readers. The author has decidedly imbued “ce eve, more 
“ 
Than < ke ss 
his mind with an unfavourable mmpression toward the better half of a 
mortal-kind, the soothers of our cares, the enhancers of our pleasures, Inherits 
** the precious percelam of human clay.” For our own parts, we 
cannot see any faults in the fair sex; there may perhaps be a few ORIGINAL PORTRY, : 
amiable weaknesses, which lynx-eved critecks may discover; but it 
must be remembered, that the laws of society which press hard upon HE CAME TOO LATE! 
the ladies were established by man, that he took care to invest him- ~ 
" 
1 , l 
sel! with peculiar privileges, and now grounds his prerogative upon BY MISS ELIZAPETH Al 
Time. the formalist ; Power, the tyrant ; and Custom, the usurper ™ 
He came too te’ Neglect tned 
DIFFERENT IDEAS OF BEAUTY Her constancy 
1 } } ; i al elded ‘ er 
In truth, it is d sult to form any 7 tual notions of beauty Her love had 5 ’ 
Qualities of personal attraction, th opposite imaginable, are And the deep sense of 
each looked upon as beautiful in dit countries, or by ditlerent vn . cart 
' ’ . > W } ( ts Way 
} the same country ‘Th which is dt Paris sie d 
y at Pek Till it « | t rt 
Nor sprea ‘ ‘ ray 
B t “ 8 < 
W t ‘ c t s t He « et ite \ e he fe 
Ile ck e brown, he ‘ und there white '” | " s VcT Was of 
The frantick lover sees “ Helen's beauty m an kg in brow Ir ere ri F s ‘ ‘ | 
The black teeth, the pamted evelids, the plucked evebrows, of the She tho tof him nore ae = 
Chinese f ive a rs; ands d their feet be large enc " Anger and grief Se vay, 
to w mm, their owners are regarded as monsters ot ss Her he i \ ‘ 
The patian dame is the beau ideal of perfection in tt f She me : ‘ l \ Ml 
northern gallant; while in Patagonia they have a Polvphemus No spell had met \ s 
standard of beauty Some of the North American nations tie four H ; — "| oy Ml ‘ or ~ \ 
boards round the veads of theur children, and thus syueeze them, Of “sat asain . ‘ 
} the bones are vet tender, into ¢ fort Some preter 
while Y ‘ into a s é " a il ‘ Not bv oof « . 
the torm ot is Oal, others have a quarrei with the mural , ‘ 
- > ; ‘h But bv the s s ' 
shortness of the s, and t fore from infancy these are draw 
£ portine i ; a | i in est i She ow t " : 
cown “) esto . | 
With the modern Greeks, and other nations on the shores of the 4 
, Yet she disdaine x, 
Mediterranean, « ple ne is the perfection of form in a womat 4 
PY ‘ \ 
end meV \ tt tes «iis st the western | row { ! 
the attractions of rie : u < PICTURESQUE BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON, 
mired s © ol x « vw ‘ th < os ae Bh) ype ‘ v? 
ter was < s sent the t i he hac io SW ¢ 
aise - wois His verv Graces are a : e, ti 
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ORIGINAL TALES 


CALED AND OBEIDAH,; 
OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER OF MEDINA. 


BY THEODORE S&S FAY 


In the third vear of the Calif Ah, the son of Abu Taleb, a poor 
schoolmaster of Medina, dismissed his pupils to their play, beneath 
a shady palm-tree, near the sacred mosque which contained the tom) 
of the prophet. The young boys went forth joyfully to freedom, and 
the long-bearded save, himself unobserved, overlooked their sports 
from a neiwhbourmg seat. For atime, the fiery little Arabs amused 
themselves in peace, and the philosopher smiled as he listened to 
their artless remarks, and sighed as he remembered the days that 
were gon He was reputed the wisest and best mussulman within 
the walls of the city, and it was asserted that his benevolence equalled 
his wisdom Everybody loved the good Amrow; and the few chil- 
dren who were committed to his care, among the illiterate and war- 
like Saracens of that remote age, were expected, not only to attain 
knowledge enough to mterpret the koran, and to cure diseases, but 
to read human destiny mm the sky, that lay ever brilliant and burning 
over the sandy plains of Arabia 

While the children were at play, a spider, which had accidently 
crawled upon their path, attracted the attention of Hassan 

* Took,” sant the lad, “ what a vile msect He shall not live 
another moment ! 

* Stay thy foot, Hassan '” eried the eager Obeidah, “do not des- 
troy it. Stay thy toot! 

* Nay—take thy 
Hassan ‘See! the grun wretch ts gliding away into the grass. I 
will Kall hum ' ‘Take off thy hand! 

“ Hassan,” urged the other firmly, “thou shalt not kill him! 


and from my sheulder, good Obeidah,”’ replied 


' 


| swear it 


* Obeidah) ——— 

“T have heard a story of the space r,”’ continued the other, ** which 
makes me love him’ 

* By the beard of the great apostle himself!’ exclaimed the now 
angry Hassan, “| tell thee | wi// crash this poisonous wreteh! Let 


yo my arm What care I for thy tales! ‘Thou art a girl to pity a 


spider, and be melted by stories!’ 
And he attempted to reach the poor insect with a furious stamp, 


but Obeidah caught him yet more powerfully, and said, in a determined 


tone, 
* Hassan, before thou proceedest to provoke me by again striving 
to do what I swear Allah! thou shalt no? do! hear my reason.” 
And while Hassan looked up tiereely, too much astonished for the 
moment to disobey, the rest of the young auditors drew round m 
a circle, some to te the story, and some to enjoy the expected 
battle 


ure,’ said Obeidah, 


“The reason why thou shalt not kill the erea 


“os this. T have heard my grandfather say, that he was one of the 


emussaries of the ke sh, who, when the great apostle of God was 


driven from Mecea, hunted him like a beast, and strove to take his 
life. The prophet had hidden in a cavern, in the neighbourhood of 
the city, and the koreish had everywhere sought him with eager re 

venge till they came to the mouth of this cave. They were about to 


‘ xplore it, When one, observing a pigeon’s nest and a spice r’s web 


across the entrance, declared them sutlicient evidence, that no one 
could be within, and, as they were in haste, called off the pursuers 


to another quarter Ciod’s viear on earth was thus shielded from 


grandsire became a believe r, and 


their cimeters. Since that time my 
has taught me never to destroy either a pigeon or a spider.” 
* Fool!” vocilerated Hassan, * 1] mind thee and thy grandsire 


alike, and neither more than the wmd I will kill the thing if it be 
but to spite thee 
He tore himself from the grasp of his opponent, and sought his 


victim, but tt had very judiciously seized the opportunity to withdraw, 


leaving the end of Obeidah’s story to others more mterested 


“ Coward and slave cried Obeidah m a fury, “IT will tear out 


thine eyes! I will dash out thy teeth!” 
And the two combatants tlew at each other with all the ferocity of 
While they were fighting, Amrou, their master, 


came among them, and, after separating them, proceeded to tatlict 


hate and passion 
on each asevere punishment. He then harangued them on their 
wicked disposition to quarrel, and promised them the same penalty 
in case the offence were repeated 


Long before the day had declined, and while the boys were dis- 
missed once more to ther afternoon sports beneath the palm, Obeidah 
entangled himself in a new ditliculty. Caled, a youth of great per- 


sonal beauty, and of a thoughtful demeanour, had stvlen away from 


his companions to a quiet spot, where, quite alone, he seemed lost m 


his own retlections. Obetdah, still smarting under the blows he had 
received in the morning, and believing the severe Amrou to be out 
of sight and hearing, took pains to follow the unoffending Caled, and 
maliciously tried every possible endeavour to break his solitude, and 
to disturb his thoughts. Caled yielded the place and removed to one 
in an opposite direction, but still he was pursued by Obeidah 

* Why dost thou delight in breaking my repose '” demanded Caled 
“T never injured thee, or if [ have, it was unconsciously, and I pray 
thy forgiveness 


* | follow thee, because I despise thee !" cried Obeidah, sternly 


** What have I done to merit thy contempt 


“ Everything that a man would nof do. Thou art a coward and a 


’ 


woman '* 
“IT beseech thee, good Obeidah, begone ! 


“T am not ‘ good Obeidah,’ and I will not begone.”’ 
“Then J will depart from thee.” 

I saw thee smile to-day. when the 
Why didst thou 


to smile to see me under the lash—me the superiour of thee and 


“Tf thou dost, I will follow 
tyrant Amrou disgraced me with a scourge 





Te 


yes 


thine 
“* Obeidah 


” 





“ Thy father is a traitor!” 

“ My dear Obeidah.’ 

“Thy mother is untrue '” 

“T have never deserved this '” cred Caled, shrinking and 
wet ping 

* Thou comest of a race of cowards and recreants. Thy uncle 
Hamza fought agamst the prophet, till fear made him crouch at the 
feet of him he had injured.” 

* But that our master, Amrou, forbids it, I would make thee retract 
thy wicked words,” said Caled, but shrinking yet farther against the 
wall from the clenched fist, planted foot, and flashing eye of his 
tierce opponent 

At this instant the signal of Amrou once more assembled his lit- 
tle charge, and, to the astonishment of all, he ordered the timid Caled 
to undergo the same punishment for refusing to combat, as had been 
previously inflicted on the others for having fought. 

Obeidah, who since the morning had seemed gradually to grow 
more haughty and fearless of consequences, now stepped forward 
boldly, and said 

“Oh, Amrou, I brand thee with caprice and injustice, and thou 
shalt no longer be my master!” 

‘How! insolent boy '” 

“T repeat my words. Thou art no longer my master! [ call upon 
my companions to break thy sceptre, and hurl thee from thy throne 
Every inhabitant of Medina will pronounce against thee.” 

With these words he started up, and was joined by all his mates 
The weeping Caled, alone, shrank back and crouched to the side of 
him who had just scourged him 

At this stant, surrounded by many chiefs of the tribes and com- 
panions of the prophet, clothed in a loose gown, with a coarse turban 
on his head, the Calif Ah, attracted by the noise, on his return from 
prayer at the mosque, entered the apartment. 

* How!” cried the venerable sovereign, ** What riot is this ' 
Must the very prayers of the faithful be disturbed by the brawling of 
bovs' Whats the cause of this!” 

No one could look on the majestick Ali without fear and awe 
He had 


been, even at the age of fourteen, the first proselyte of Islamism, 


He was next the prophet in the reverence of the Saracens 


the firmest supporter and most confidential personal friend of Ma- 
homet himself. Seated, at length, on the throne of Arabia, (for it 
was not till twenty-four years after the death of the prophet that he 
was invested with the regal and sacerdotal office,) though, in his man- 
ners and dress, he exhibited the primitive simplicity of his people, 
he was rash, mtrepid and fiery—a despot over the minds as well as 
the bodies of his subjects. While he exercised over their domes- 
tick affairs the personal jurisdiction of a father, he punished with 


the summary power of a monarch, and, sometimes, of a tyrant 
The boys, astounded by the angry presence of their calif, stood 
around him mute, trembling and pale ; and the dusky complexion of 
Amrou himself, if reliance be placed on subsequent report, exhibited 
a famter shade beneath the folds of his turban 

The calif repeated his question ina sterner tone, and Amrou, 
bending ofttimes low at the monarch’s feet, was about to attempt an 
explanation, and had proceeded as far as * Oh, invincible, nexpres- 
sible calif, sword of God, vicegerent of the holy apostle—” when 
the calif cut him short 

‘Stay, thou trembling slave! I will none of thy excuses and 
falsehoods! It is such as thou that weaken our armies, by keeping 
our sons at home, and teaching them to talk instead of to fight; 
Of what op- 


breaking down their fiery spirits with idle learning 


pression has he been guilty! speak, my brave rebels, and you lofty 
Tell me, boy, what tyranny in thy pedagogue 


If he hath trampled on your 


vouth at their head 
has raised you into this childish war 
infant rights, by Allah! his head shall roll for it, and that ere we stir 
a fuot. Speak fearlessly—what has he done!” 

* He has oppressed us,” said the revengeful Obeidah. “I did but 
seek to save a spider, because that insect, at the cave of Mecca, 
rescued the life of the true prophet from the bands of the 
Koretsh !" 

* Ay!" continued the calif, stroking his beard, and casting a 





fiery glance upon the crouching Amrou 
* | would have saved it at the hazard of my life, and I fought like 
alion; but the tyrant striped me for breaking the peace of his school.” 
* Hosein,” said Ali; “ thy duty!" 
he significant sign of his master's finger, 
The fatal bowstring was 


A swarthy slave, at t 
stepped forward and seized his victim. 
produced in an instant. Amrou, recovering his courage and dignity 


in proportion as his danger grew more inevitable, stood high and svern, 





even as the calif himself 

* Companion of the prophet!” he said, in a firm voice ; “ the 
near sight of death, for a moment, appalled me; but the weakness 
has passed. Ere thou reach thy palace, I shall be before God and 
his company, with his prophet, to proclaim thy injustice.” 

Go,” said Ali, and a moment more would have consummated 
the deed, when Caled, triumphing in the destruction of his master, 
cried out, 

“He merits, oh, mighty calif, a double death; for, while he 
lashed Obeidah for battling with Hassan, he capriciously scourged 
me, because 1 refused to contlict with Obeidah.” 


“What! the same penalty for exactly contrary actions’ Thou 


art either worse or better than I believed,” said Ali. ** My curiosity 


is excited. Canst defend thyself, Amrou 





an teacher of you 





“If thou wilt permit me,” cried the Ara! 

“ Proceed,” said the calif. 

“ Know, then, oh immortal son of Abu Taleb! that the govern- 
ment of children, ike that of nations, requires wisdom profound, 


and often, apparently, unjust and inconsistent. We are obliged to 


examine deeply into each disposition, and to discover their respec- 
tive relations to future events. I confess, I have punished one of 
my children for not committing an action, for the commission of 
which I punished another; and I shall, therefore, be charged by the 
thoughtless with passion and caprice. Of both I am innocent; and, 
so far from having vielded, in either case, to my own private feelings, 
Caled and 


Obeidah, oh calif, the two youths who have spoken in accusation 


T assure you that I equally recoiled from them both 


against me, are the two most conspicuous characters in my school. Obe- 
idah is in his heart a rebel and a despot. He possesses natural qualities 
in a most eminent degree, which, as he emerges from his little school 
and enters upon the world, would prove, not only misery and ruin to 
himself, but disturbance and danger to his familv, friends and countrv 
His courage is not only of a kind to lead him into war, and render 
hun a gallant soldier and a faithful subject, but his overbearing nature 
demands submission in all cases. Right or wrong, from all persons, 
friends or enemies, old or young, his inferiours, his equals, or his supe- 
riours, all alike must bend to the despotism of Obeidah. This is the 
grand feature of his character, which alone has been in my hands utterly 
His other qualities are so feebie, and, moreover, so 
His avidity after 


unmanageable 
well balanced, as to require no attention from me 
knowledge also is more than sufficient. He has no fault, but this domi- 
neering arrogance. To repress, shame and destroy it, has been my 
sole endeavour in my treatment of him. How justly I read his cha- 
racter this day has proved; for his revengeful and audacious heart 
has felt no pity at the sight of the venerable instructer of his youth 
on the brink of ruin. The same spirit which triumphs over me will, 
one day, unless checked, defy even thee on thy throne, as thou hast 
seen it to-day beard me on mine.’ 

* Tt is false,” cried Obeidah, fiercely and aloud 

Amrou looked at the calif, who smiled; and Obeidah, detecting 
the silent interchange of opinion between them, and foreseemg the 
escape of his master and his own renewed punishment, stamped his 
foot passionately upon the floor, and dashed his clenched fist in a 
fury against his forehead 

* But where is Caled!” cried the calif 

* Behold him!" 
stood timidly shrinking in the farthest corner 


resumed Amrou, as the slender and beautiful boy 
“There is Caled ; 
and, in that pale, girlish face, those trembling knees, you read his 
A feminine refinement causes him to 


character. He is a coward 


recoil from all intercourse with his mates. He revenges no insult 
He rises against no oppression. He has not as much soul as a wo- 
man. In educating him, I have had a task exactly opposite to that 
devolved upon me by the charge of Obeidah ; and, consequently, I 
have been forced to resort to different means. The bully, who seizes 
each occasion of conflict, I always restrain and punish for his brutal 
ferocity; while this fainthearted youth I have striven to urge on by 
promises and threats to the acts and feelings of a man and a soldier 
Were these two boys grown to maturity, oh calif, and taken into 
thy employ, Caled would cunningly become thy vizier, and Obeidah 
thy chief. They are both without virtue, and both gifted with genius 
Unless I succeed in breaking down the natural vices of their charac- 
ter, both might win thy confidence, and neither would deserve it 
MObeidah would rebel against thee—Caled would betray thee. The 
one would attack thee with thy own armies, and the other assassi- 
nate thee with thy own dagger 

* Allah acbar—God is good '"” said the calif. 
“ Thou art free, Amrou, and to reward thy wisdom and compen- 
Hereafter 

We are 


sate thy fright, I decree thee each year a purse of gold 
I will guide my subjects, and leave thee to thy scholars 
both in the station for which heaven designed us.” 

Thus saying, the son of Abu Taleb departed ; and, it is believed, 
on authentick testimony, that the string, intended for the neck of 
Amrou, found more appropriate employment on the backs of the pale 
Caled and the foaming Obeidah 





Ten vears had rolled away over the conquests of the Saracens, 
and witnessed the rapid rise of that remote band of Arabians to the 
dignity and power of a mighty nation. Already in the large stars 
that kindled over Mecca, had the astrologers read the dazzling ca- 
reer of their armies and their philosophers : predicting, to those fer- 
vid sons of the desert, splendid victories in remote climes and over 
remote nations—dominion over Persia, Svria, Egypt, Africa and 
Europe, and perhaps the mastery of the whole globe 

Their bright career, however, was not without shadows, and Al 
heard with surprise, though without fear, that a powerful Arabian 
chief escaped from Medina to Mecca, and thence to Bassora, had 
erected the standard of revolt and usurped the government of Irak or 
Assyria. Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who hated the family 
of Abu Taleb, accompanied their flight and sustained their cause at 
the head of thirty thousand men. The caliph Ali met them beneath the 
Ayesha, who had chosen her post amid the dan- 
It is reported 


walls of Bassora 
gers of the field, urged on the troops of the rebels 
that, of the faithful slaves who held the bridle of her camel, seventy, 
in succession, were killed or wounded, and her cage or litter, “* was 
struck with javelins and darts, like the quills of a porcupine.” At 
length her soldiers gave way before the tremendous cry of the ca- 
lif, * Allah acbar!’ God is victorious! and the field of the trium- 
phant Ali was occupied by no enemies except the captives and 


the slain. The widow of Mahomet was treated with tenderness 
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ELSE I 
and dismissed with honour, but deeth was doomed to the com- to be expected from his works, and a charge of hypocrisy is thus, Beshrew me for a Bax it, an this be your Roman humo 
mander of the rs. He was dragged, fierce, foaming, and sometimes, alleged against him. His writings breathe morality a we modern magistrates could match it bravely! The ward courts 
stained with dust and blood, before the conqueror’s throne; and, in’ sentiment, humour and feeling, while himself appears destitute of sometimes, brighten with scimtillations as brilliant Mr. Justice 
the desperate chieitain of Medina, the monarch recognized Obeidah, | those attributes. Now, who shall decide whether his real character Swanton would a ulate the immortal praetor in two minutes! By 
the yet unforgotten pupil ef Amrou. The same Hosein who had | is more truly revealed in his works or in his actions. It is certain, St. Patrick, Mr. Casey would finish him! 


then stepped to the side of the pedagogue, now stood before the | tiat a man’s actions are not solely the emanations of his own will, If a memoir be not merely a one-sided view of the subject, a mer 





vouth. In one moment the fatal string was at his throat, and the | but are influenced by many agencies over which he has no, or but panegvrick, with w feelings must a mother, a sister, a son behold 


















































next a clod-like and senseless trunk was flung to the dogs, and a partial, control. A very poor author may write charmingly on. the sacrilege! If there beats a heart that personally loved poog 
ghastly head dripped over the most publick gate of Bassora. This charity, while his hand never bestows alins; or he may depict all the Kean, with what shame and shrinking will it follow the sinuosities 
victory is styled by the Moslem historians, the “ day of the, horrours of any vice to which he may have fallen the victim, a ot lis unhappy career! Burns! Who has not deplored the expo 
camel.” from which he may be unable to extricate himself. Hamlet, some- sures of his frailties, and whispered to himself, “ What must } 
Many sanguinary contests ensued, in which the son of Abu Taleb times, jests and carouses behind the scenes to hide a broken heart, wife—lhis wr think of this'’’ It is needless to accumulate ex 
displaved the digmified superiority of a warrior and a statesman. But while he breathes all his real agony on the stage, in saving, “* Oh, amples, where the sanctuary of do nestick lit is been vaded 
the disobedse of his soldiers often wrested from his grasp the that the Everlasting had not fixed his canon ‘gainst self-slaughter.” with ar ess dis ke of the hving and the deac Varn 
advantages of his tiumphs; ull one day m the mosque at Cufa,a Many celebrated men have, doubtless, descended to us from the eriods have been dist sied by peculiar characteristicks. Ws 
single form, kneeling to present a petition, was suffered to approach past, totally distorted by the stupidity of biographers from the “ter have had ages of blu ce, of chivalry. of re s cruelty 
him in a moment of privacy and solitude. * Thou art Caled,” cried proportions” of their real characters. Who knows now what my and ¢ The pres s we of books Vhe demand for 
Al, placing his hand upon his cimeter, partly with an involuntary have been the true thoughts of Cataline? What might have em is loud. unceasing, vera id indiscriminate Phe press 
recollection of the predicuon of Amrou, and partly moved by the his wrongs! What his intentions? He was the losing party. s the ruling agenev; with t wculous power of Aaron's rod, it 
dark expression m the countenance of his companion. But the ac- | the mark of ignominy was stamped upon him. It is said, that he swallows up all the « t ences. Books are the manna on which 
tion was too late. Age had stiffened his arm. Before the blade squandered away his fortune by debauchery—that it was his inte man is becoming depen r lite Books on every theme lhe 
had half lett its scabbard, the pale Caled had inflicted a mortal tion to plunder the treasury, extirpate the senate, and set Rome ver depicts the abvsses of the ocean. The aeronaut traces 
wound. The assassin would have escaped, but for an accident which — {jre—that he murdered his own brother. and atte mpted other a it nena of t skv Ihe Wigator scours the ” al i 
opportunely summoned the attendants. even vet more atrocious crimes. From the weight of testim “lays on your table a m Sremote limits, its burning wastes 
**We will torture him,” said one of the calif’s sons, “for an and the unanimity of publick opinion, I doubt not the truth of thes ad its icy ws. ‘J st ner unfolds the nature of other 
eternity charyes But it is, nevertheless, possible, that Cataline might have SVstlemis, we 5 nets, and predicts the return and cs rture of 
No, no!” cried the expiring monarch, still benevolent in death, | much to say in his defence, which would extenuate his guilt, a comets, as if lis own hand were at its fiery mane. t de the huge 
“no torture. It is useless. It is unworthy. Let him die, but at — soften the harshest of his modern judges. I should like to hear h wanderer on its far path; a while the teleseop« ites cis 
once and by @ single stroke shade appeal from the verdict of his contemporaries—it might elicit tance t y within the sm ken ol a human eve ext 1 space 
He was obeyed. The terrour and the existence of Caled ceased — jyteresting facts. We may be sure, from our knowledge of the na- broader than can be grasped by a human un ' © micro 
} } } } 
in an instant. His head was thrown to the rabble at the gate. Ali ture of such things in our times, that nothing has been lefi unsaid scope opens new W s. within a point invisible, start! s with 
breathed lus last at the same moment, and Moawiyah, the son of  Cataline, which the most excited magmation could mvent; a et » that the | W i mortality oe e scale of 
Abu Sophian, reigned im his stead when we hear of the re port, that he and the rest of the conspirators creat has Verse a ar lene 1 it as ours enea eave 
The good f was honoured with a tomb, a temple and a city,* drank human blood in order to render their oaths more firm an wt space | cal e are tra 
the ruins of which, to this day, attract the feet of pilgrims across — yjolable, we are half led to suspect, at least. the possibility that this, verse y n the work , wn bees nadie 
the burning deser as well as numerous other unputations cast against him, were it Us, a Nes eX © tin ‘ ca wor universe of 
—————— eee and that, if he were guilty, his guilt has been visited with a dispro THI character It as bw the ‘ rs of the vse that 
[Oo © wrtionate degree of odrum It has been said, that Julius Ct hese t t h Vie od a i iki N 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. y ; 
: vas not, at first, averse to the designs of Cataline ern t t ' “an ou Cur s ‘ 
iain " = ae There are numerous dangers into which biographers are apt t ovks vw the winds. ‘This muyglity « © os like t 
A COMPLAINT AGAINST BIOGRAPHIES, ; al ’ he ‘ 
fall Uikington, in his * Lives of the Painters,” declares his te e, where, ‘ i . e tres ut wher \ 
itt tion to compile, out of the heterogeneous materials before scatter: sull I . vi ! ut evervth into MOK the 
BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR ga 
through the world, a collection of tiographies of that immortal class t large is wertite t not w t loca stice and ev 
liffcult tt of artists; but he remarks that, in the manuseripts and volumes i \ i em lo yhues Io trace the ste ia 
Ip p »s there is no species Of composition more dithcuit than 
PeRuar P . I . } : é his hands, he has found so much mere/y relating to thei privat \\ i I ' | task wois Une ‘ 
biographical memoirs, and more delightful when well done he : 
o ; eal i . tious and affairs, their manner of living in the domestick circle, e* S “ rilover of 4 we OXpOSes | wchery \ 
of tl nost undistinguished individual, properly delineated, has 
life of the m 1 pinebee : a. etc., that he wonders how persons have patience to peruse thu ek y if A, Wille ‘ ety ‘ 
: ‘st hat of persons of distinction for genius or virtue : 
its mteres a I pie 6 He, therefore, with a most grave and sagacious dignity, ex [but the eat ss of mm ciher Wa y r ( 
possesses a double charm - 
a from his “lives” everything appertaining to them, and present s Their ve © weaknesst vluch they themsels t t 
The histories of literary men are generally prefaced by some apo- ; ! 
é ; with a volume of eritiques on paintings. Others fall into the i \ y food mane ‘ chied t ¥ tha conden 
logy, to the etfect that as their days having been spent inmretirement and . : . . 
e ’ site fault; and, because many trifles are expressive of ch em It ts ‘ su iplues reth ‘ t | 
seclusion, the reader must not ¢ xpect any interesting Icidents—that . . . 
a led 3 they unagine all trifles must be, and thus we have a seres of » Nu ww ‘ l 
thei xistence has giided On smoothly and evenly, in the quiet of 
heir existe t . . . i dents which might and do happen every day to thousands of ot . t ry. Tow hiy Go we ce ek s 
heir ow) brary and their own thoughts, and that, consequentiv, it . 
their own li ; i and of sayings which thousands of others every day say, tl! t sem tre eli u lw 
furnishes few materials for the biographer. 1 never can fully svm- . : ; 
identity of the sulject of the memoir ts lost There ‘ , t ‘ ‘ h the y y 
pathize with an author who gives this excuse. Evther his subject is hey 
nis OF cuaracter, Which all men possess mn « ritnne ‘ j ‘ ‘ ut 
really unworthy to be perpetuated, or he does not understand it ; I 
. “ r, and it is these which the good sense of a | rr CHCELOSS V wt t, alt it is ‘ which 
“hat! are there no interesting themes of speculation, except in the : s 
Wha = I : i sas ! ; tle im a line Even Allan Cunningham, in hs * Live { . ‘ ‘ vu 
. } Aa? ) l bber Wisou- 
or » war aid famine, and robbery and imprison °° ’ 
outward world ‘ ar t famin oe is rs,’ apparently flying from the extreme of Pilkingt t Chie « ‘ ce of the « ve js rity 
“ ling, 3 the vicissitudes which checker the externa a 
ment, travelling, and all th < s j 1e4 N crnal he dian; Selle we, af the Gothen af Site Jochen Mee ie ail aati : : 
ife comprehend all that is worthy of note! are there no , 7 
path of life comprehend « ‘ le © || he used to tell his wife, (py 2 upon her name, The — . ; ‘'F 
changes and transformations in the nmuad of a scholar Does the , ‘ ; 
= . : ‘ ; , I sav ophi, you must give cotlee— n I say \ must vive , pl cre Ww th 
stlec pol ! yumons Of the incidents, however trifling, which 
etfect ipon his opimons i 1 —a fact equally illustrative of the artist and esting to pos yw i ¢ ‘ \ lly pers oh ¢ , 
= 1 his car ! aterials ! t nothing to trac 
have varied his career, offer ho materials Is it nothi ig . trace a One would think, that the strong, good sense of Plutarch w e live rt t t “Te v-mace bworaphies , if we go 
r t 5 ts origin, study and and € &é huinking character, , 
great work to its origin, to study and analyze a thinking character have preserved his pages from tritles such as these, but the snare , oni willl seve. when be dis ‘ h 
llow earthing - _ and no 1 : 
to follow the startlmg shadows of imagination, and to detect the successfully wavlays the Greek as the Briton; he relates th ” anal a . tain te i ‘ . adi fon 
ne ‘ } } , “ral . 26 r e o 
causes of those peculianties which generally characterize literary lowing “ humesous covines” of Cicere ROE TES val as ET Oe A id na 
? t lecting. thes amin P » eminently at- : : 
men ve reflecting, these examinations must be eminently at When a slave, who was suspected of being a Jew, w ve. ready t od m the w before t Lis W { 
t } the life of an autho o he i and 
tractive T think the life “5 _ thor, who has written well, ane taken upon himsell the prosecution of Verres, (the name an y \ be Hy part l ves s tho tsul t \ 
s the put i i ain . is more i g ad- 
with whose works the publick are acquainted, is more tempting read Romans was also equivalent to a boar-pig,) Cicero said,“ W wove siurmitic | «, | know others nuch sho 
ing than that of a warriour or a king. We are never tired of cul- has a Jew to do with swine’s flesh '” OPT aia 5 one ’ i metaetae Sail in 
y ihant it avs } r¢ t i 7. . 
tivating a familiarity with his ways of thinking and of writing, and This Verres had an effeminate son, and when the former reproach tof arr 7 mv reminiscences mto the shape of chapters, and 
} . + + ‘ } m hi s ] cling : 
with the etfects of his works on his own personal feelings We Cicero with efleminacy, the great Roman replied, * Why ) f seizing any irtling? Cas ‘ ence as a capital t r to pout 
: as ieoly in what way } accust ite } 3 
wish to know ] recisclv In what Way he was accustom d to write Did net reprove your own children Ii Verre s winced der 1 parag } | was ‘ \ vecke net | y af 
Cc se rapid] ly? hd he t uctant le : ” , . 
he compose rapidly or slowly Li i¢ toil reluctantly or with en * humorous” saying, Verres must have been peculiarly sensitive Biscay ft was the very th I wanted to ro 4 « Gret < . 
thusiasm Did he study other authors, or form his style according p, rhaps, indeed, if Providence had afflicted him with a vicious soi 


to his own taste alone! Had he leisure, or are his productions sent th ry Ih mt rht } >» wounded ’ nal . - 
. ; ant : D ; ; healt! - open allusion to it might have inded his feclings and mix ORLGINAL ( ov Mil NICATIONS, 
forth in the intervals of other occ upations 1d he ¢€ nyov heaiul fied his price , but as for the * humour” of the saying, I, for my | 


see in it no more than a vulgar and cruel attack upon the sulnect of 


Was he the same to his personal 





What was his private characte 
> 
friends 1” 7 ropria persona as it Lis Works Did he practise tue mo- MY COMPANIONS, 


/ a domestick grief, (which should be sacred from ridicule.) and w 








rality which he preached ! Those beautiful sentiments which charm had nothing whatever to do with the character of Verres, or the mu ‘ tue ~ Caen ' ‘4 
} ! “Or ' ? . an 
ns in his pages, did they appear in his actions and his conversation rits of the ym nding question ® . \ 
Then his appearance and manners become topicks of curiosity. You Yet the Sicilian pretor was destined to elicit more humour. H Tu rie 
} : } ! t il i hun r i k ‘ ‘ sint every reflecting pers Vive 
gaze eagerly upon a letter or private journal, not intended for the — tensius, his orator, was known to have received from hun vory ed is of or wea its of 
1. ‘ ‘ } . } j > ’ 7 ! ' 
publick eve You are anxious to discern the difference between sphinx, by way of fee “In this case, continues the uta ‘ ‘ ‘ ' nuse on the . non 2 
} P . P all a " . . ‘ hoe 
the man and the author—between Hamlet before the audience in his. « Cicero threw out several emgmatical hints against Hortens tas . eee ‘ 
& e . = - 4 t ( . 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ et ~) i i have ‘ 
; attitenian gud ey j i : : s 
studied attitudes and professional declamation, and Hamlet behind and when he said he knew not how to solve nddles' Cicero arse aoe idianis ee Sion tnd a 
the scenes scolding the prompter, jesting with his uncle, or supping — torted, “ That is somewhat str inge, when you have a sphinx Your he will sometimes tax his nu to think on the v mus « es from 
with the ghost. Here lies the biographer's delicate art. He has to jyoyse.” ' : | 
o - ° iY “ is ved pleasure mu ” wae i au i 
8 U ; VOR ich that will astonish, and explain as , , , 
show us the two, to re eaten ; owe enone 7 An insolent orator, Vatinius, was remarkable for his disre spectful contemplative mood of t kind, | have thought it would t hee 
vel al To this ndred sentiment, Or genius, OF, at least, , , 
well as reveal. To this a kindred sentum TE ’ bearing toward the judges in his pleadings; and, to his other ices, protitable to communicate to the world some account of the “com 
" . g appros Ww it, are cessary ; Otherwise, the grossest , . 
something approaching : - te essary , Otnerwis " 1 Erussest he added certain scrofulous swellings on the neck. He applied a 1 whose society I have « yed the chief pleasures of my 
: , be appret > t requires much intelligence to dis- . 
errours are to be apprehended. itr _ on 1 ae to Cicero upon some business which he was anxious to have speedily lit I am inclined to beliewe that much of the enyment of this 
y ch part the author acts, and which is real. It is not un- 
cover which pa oe 4 ‘ < “9 timshed, and as his request was nut immediately complied with, life is overlooked by those persons who confine the sphere of thei 
7 } r te cer , 7] , + vy » ! g . ° 
mumor 1 $8 private demeanour the most opposite from that “ , 
common to find his } ; one ee said, * I could easily swallow such a thing, if I were pretor;” upon acquaintance, to the few mortals who pass their brief existence in 
* Meshua Ali, near the ruins of C which Cicero turned toward hum, and made answer, ** L it I have the ywn srmall cirels Yer ¥ larye is the society which the fave 





ufa, and a hundred and twenty miles 
south of Bazdad not eo large a neck.” i} nature presents to our acquaimtance! ‘The whole round of crea- 
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tion teems with objects for our gratification. From the mole-hill 


is unconsecously trodden under foot, to the giant mountain 





whieh ! 

which bounds the distant horizon, all 1s fitted for man’s use. Not a 
breeze whispers in the grove, not a surge lashes the resounding 
shore, but is capable of ministering to the pleasures of an ardent 
lover of nature Perhaps, kind reader, you will permit me to expa- 


tiate for a while on the ments of those whom I familiarly call my 


companions In order to elucidate this subject, I have divided 





es, each of which comprises several ge- 


them imte two gen 
nera und species. The first class comprehends the human family, 
the second, a sort of silent companions ¢ alled books, and eloque nt 
companions ust ally denominated the objects of nature And I 
shall confine myself in the present chapter, to my eloquent com- 


pantons 

blow many wo ild be saved from the remorse ful pangs of an ill- 
spent life, and the pernicious influence of vicious and de praved so- 
ciety, would they but seek for pleasure in the ways of knowledge, 
or in the walks of nature. Could I induce a single fellow-being to 
extend the range of his existence, and hold sacred fellowship with 
the great and good who have tivured on the stave of the world since 


creation’s dawn, or “with nature’s self to seem an old aequaint- 


ance,” how richly would | be rewarded for this labour 


There are « MpPanlons besides the inhabitants of the gay and 
crowded city, and pleasures amid the wilds of nature, which leave us 


not the worse for ther fruition I have found society in the re- 
motest solitude, more congenial to my feelings than in the crowded 
city, and | have felt solitary in the streets of the gayest metropolis 


] love to wander through the untrodden forests of our magniticent 


country, and, while seated upon the moss-grown tr ink of some giant 


branches to the skies, watching 





tree, that once spread its tower 
the rippling course of the streamlet that runs at my feet, I feel that 
lam notalone. Life and nature in pristine loveliness ts there. The 
raven croaks from the top of a deeayed oak, the squirrel sports 
among the boughs of the smooth-leaved beech, while the distant 
scream of the panther, or the hoarse growl of the bear, accords with 


the softer melody of the feathered songster in a concert most har- 


monious. ‘This ts musick to my ears; and the seenery and audience 


delight me more, and are far more consonant to my feelings than 
the most admired opera 
In such a scene, the excited and discordant tones of the mind are 


soothed and harmonized, at ds the de Press d and care worn spirits 
are clevated and cheered 
[ have stood upon the b k of Niavara’s m ity cataract, and 


razed wpon the troubled waters, until my brain grew dizzy wath the 





immensity and sublimity of the seen And w each tree and 
wave was hallowed by the musty moonlight which danced on every 


| 1} 


ripple, | have felta kindred sympa tot the waters, and 
I 


communed with the unseen nymphs of the spray I] have traced the 


course of some obscure rivulet as it took its wayward path to some 
noble river, and have thought that the same genu which imspired 
awe at Niagara’s torrent, watehed over the course of the nameless 
brook. [have gazed upon the limitless expanse of ocean, and, guided 
by nmacimation, have roamed through the coral « mbers of the sea’s 
inhabitants ; all there was beautiful, and there I found companions 


} 
j ’ } 


In all these seenes | do not feel alone, bu structions use 


ful, wherever grows a tree or flower, or where the mvers glide on 
to the mighty ocean 

The all-pervading sprit of nature, which is innate in’ the human 
soul, dwells in the untrodden forests of our western wilds, in the 


ed glen,” and im the “ vasty deep; and touching the 





eleetrick chain of sympathy, awakes the social feel s of the heart 





J have long felt with Byron, that 
Ther i pleasure pat ssw s, 
1 ron ture it | s 
There sin y whe 1 i 
By the deep sea, and musick m ur” 

There are seasons, too, in whieh it is mos easing and proftita- 
ble to seek thes eloquent companions , and my favourite time ts 
autumn, whose beauties far surpass the spr s green freshness 
and the summer's flowers | have often tho whit that those rm 
siding m our large cities, and breathing country air only in the 
* summer solstice,” lose the most delightful view of our country’s 


scenery 


Phere is a beauty m our autumn dissimilar to the charms of oth 











seasons ; itis a melanchol¥ beauty, and enjoved most by those ota 
pensive turn of mind The veyetable kingdom, about to vield its 
sceptre to the power of winter, puts on its most gorgeous apparel, 
d closes its career in all the rainbow colours of the dving ak plin 
"The n now visits us with a more mellow lisht as it: shines 
thro ithe hazy clouds, and the woods, the most splendid feature 
nthe autumnal landscape, put on their brilliant lvery It ts now 
that “the American wins to assume those vaned and mag 
nilieent s, Which ¢ hectick Clow on t check of consump 
tion, while it adds an interest and beauty, is t the harbinger of 
decay.” Itus then that IT love to wander ithe woodlands, and 
with rustling step to tread earth's leafy carpet Now comes a blast 
from the cold north, and the * leaty honours” are eddving thret 
Woone time tou round, and then hurried above the 
ree-top. ‘Ther nusick inthe falling foliage, wine: 





decay mm every tone; and when the naked branches bend 
to the chill blast, there comes a thought of man's few s himners here 
and the death-frost that withers all his hopes, and bears hum to 


Phat undiseove intry, 
From whose bourne no trave eturns.” 


1 seasons and m such seenes that I seek society and 





It is at st 
pleasure, when tred of human toil and strife And these are my 
« loquc nt ¢ ompantons, whi h syne ak from every pave, and breathe * in- 


written musick” t 





rough every line in nature's sacred book. aries 


COMICK CHARACTERISTICKS 


GENERAL INVITATIONS. 





** Pray do call in an easy way some evening, you and Mrs. Balder- 
stone : we are sure to be at home, and shall be most happy to See 
vou.”’ Such is the kind of invitation one is apt to get from con- 
siderably intimate acquaintances, who, equally resolved against the 
formality and the ¢ xpense Ol a party ular entertamment on your ac- 
count, hope to avoid both ¢ vils by making your visit a matter of ac- 
eident If you be a man of some experience, you will know that 
all such attempts to make bread and cheese do that which is more 
properly the business of a pair of fowls, end in disappoimtment, and 


you will, therefore, take care to wait tll the general invit 
But there are inexperienced people in this 


ition be- 
comes a particular one 
world who think everything as it seems, and are apt to be greatly 
deceived regarding this aceidental mode of visiting. For the sake 
of these last, I shall relate the following adventure 

I had been remarkably busy one summer, and, consequently, 
oblige d to refuse all kinds of invitation, general and particular The 
kind wishes of my friends had accumulated upon me somewhat alter 
the manner of the tunes frozen up in Baron Munchausen’s French 
horn ; and it seemed as if a whole month would have been necessary 
to thaw out and discharge the whole of these obligations. A. begin 
ning, however, is always something , and, accordingiy, one splashy 
evening in November, I can't tell how it was, but a desire came 


' le 


simultaneously over myself and Mrs. Balderstone— it seemec 


married 





by sympathy—of stepping out to see Mr. and Mrs. Currie, 


pair, who had been considerably more pressing in their general invi 





tations than any other of our friends. We both knew that there was 
a cold duck im the house, besides a bit of cheese just sent home by 
Nicholson, and understood to be more than excellent But, as the 
old Scots song says, the fid had come over us, and forth we must go 
No sooner said than done Five minutes more saw us leaving our 
comlortable home, my wife carrying a cap pred under her cloak, 


while to my pocket was consigne d her tuabrageous comb As we 


paced along, we spe culated only on the pleasure which we sho ild 
give to our kind frends by thus at last paying them a visit, when 
perhaps all hope of our ever domg so was dead within them, Nor 
ting, like the dog mvited by 





Was It possible altogether to omit ret 
lus frends to st upon the entertamment whieh lay betore us ; for 


certainly on such an occasion the fatted calf could hardly expect to 





bn spared 
Full of the satisfaction which we were to give and receive, we 


were fully into the house before we thought it necessary to inquire 


if anvbody was at home The servant girl, surprised by the forward 
contidence of our entree, evident! raot herduty, and acknowledyed 





when she should have denied, the presence of her master and muis- 





tress in the house We were shown into ad ning-room as cl 


cold and stately, as an alabaster cave, and which had the appearance 


of beimg but rarely ighted by the blaze of hospitality. My first un 


pulse was to reheve miny pocket, before sitting down, of the comb, 





ut to Its proper use ; but the 


( it being 
llLof the room staved my hand | observed, at 


h I thought was now abon 








same time, 





1¢ influence of .Lolus in the table, 





that my wite, ike the man unde 
maniested no symptom of parting with her cloak Ere we could 
communicate our mutual sensations of 1 iciplent disappointinent, Mrs 
} mised air, and made a prodigious 


is! poor Mr. Currie ; | 


he had been 
we vertigo and sickness, and was 


Curne entered with a flurried 


etlort to give us welcome 





seized im the afternoon with a 


now endeavourmg, by the advice of Dr. Boak, to get some repose 
t 


‘It will be such a disappointment to him when he learns that you 
were here, for he would have been se happy to see you We 
must just entertain the hope, however, to see you some other night.” 
Although the primary idea in our mands at this moment was unques 
tlonably the ¢ experatio ¢ he the utter hopelessness of supper in this 
quarter—we betraved, of course, no feeling but sympathy im the ill 


ness of our unfortunate friend, and a regret for having called at so 


inauspicious a moment. Had any unconcerned person witnessed our 
protestations, he could have formed no suspicion that we ever con- 
pper, or were now im the least disappointed We felt 


Mixes about woh 


templated s 


but to relieve Mrs. Currie, as soon as possible, 





ot the meonvenence of Our visit, more especially as the chill of the 


room was now pleremg us to the bone We therefore retired, under 
i showerot mut ial Compete nts and condolences, and * hopes,” and 
‘sorries,” and “have the pleasures ;° the door at last slamming 


after us with a nowe wluch seemed to say, ** How very glad I am to 
et quit of you!” 

When we got to the street, we certainly did not feel quite so mor 
tified as the dog already alluded to, secmg that we had not, like him, 


been tossed out of the window But still the reverse ot prospect 





was so very bitter, that tor some time we could hardiy beheve Uiat 





the adventure was real. By this time we had expected to be seatec 

snug at supper, side by side with two trends, who, we anticipated, 
! } ‘ +} 

would almost expire with pleasure at seeing us. B ere, on the 


contrary, we were turned out upon the cold, inhospitable street, 























without a trie s face to cheer us. We still recollected that the 
cold duck remamed as a fortress to fall back upon; but, being now 
lairty agoy in the adventure, the idea of returning home, re infecta, 
was not to be thought ol Supper we must have in some othe 
mise than o own, let it cost what it may We said Mrs 
Balderstone there are the Jacksons! They live not far from this 
suppose we drop im upon them. I'm sure we have had enough of im 
Vitations to the house Ihe very last tame [ met Mrs. Jackson 
t street, she told me she was neve rolng to ask Us again—we had 
see erso lo . Vas vo sie said st tok scome if Ww 
mid whe we liked Citi we went, there e«, totrvit } K 
sons Ona vio at e doo { the house tlew is it wer 
by enchant it ad © St tg l, so f from silating’ Ke the 
other. scemed to expect no q estion to be asked on entre Wi 
moved ite the lobby. and mautred it Mr. and Mrs 
one, which Was answered Ov the girl w iasu st 
We now poreerve umn e pile of S and « iKs ek \ s 
\ <a n = 0 one of the roo e Jaeksor 
da large ¢ nv. and t we were unm ser s 
to be part of The Jacksons, thought we yw oT 
0 tso rad neve Usher Ve Sune i cual 
vilalions Her object was now to make an lu etre 
vivh mv dress was not ¢ ely a walking d my wile’s 
cap was might with the prospect ¢ naking an appear eots SS 
we were by no means fit to match with those who had ssed Oo 
purpose for the party, even although we were asked to join them 


ust at this moment, Mrs. Jackson happened to cross the lobby, o 
wospitaole ments mtent, amd saw us, than whom, perhaps, she 
would rather have seen a basilisk «Oh, Mrs. Balderstone, how do 


I'm so delighted that 
A few of the neighbours 
htful if you will 


you do? How are you, Mr. Balderstone 
you have come im this easy wav at last 
have just dropped in upon us, and it will be so ds 





join them. Come into this room and take off your bonnet ; and you, 


Mr. Balderstone, just you be so good as to step up to the drawing- 
room. You'll find numbers there you know. And Mr. Jackson will 
be so happy to see you, etc. All this, however, would not do. Mrs 
Balderstone and I not only felt a little hurt at the want of specialty 
in our invitations to this house, but could not endure the idea of 


mingling in a crowd better dressed and more regularly imvited than 
ourselves We therefore be (rere d Mrs. Jackson to excuse us for this 
night. We had just called in an easy way in passing; and, indeed, 
ime. We would see 
her some other evening, when she was less engaged—that ts to say, 
‘we would rather see you and Mrs. Jackson at Jericho than darken 


we never attended ceremonious parties at any 


your door again.” And so off we came, with the blandest and most 
compl mentary language upon our tongues, and the most piqued and 
scornful feelings in ur hearts 

Again upon the street—vea, once again. What was to be ¢ 
now! * Why,” said Mrs. Balderstone, * there is excellent old Mrs 


Smiles, who lives in the next street Ihave not seen her or the 


lone 


jlisse s Smiles for six months; but the last time they were so press- 
ng for us to return their visit, (you remember they supped with us 


r.) that I think we cannot do better than take this opportu- 





nitv of clearing scores.” 
Mrs. Smiles, a respectable widow, lived with her five daughters in 
a third tloor i ———street 


} rte 


diminished by the two preceding disappointments, that here at length 


Thither we marched with a hope un- 


we could tind su per Our knock at Mrs. Smiles’s hosp table port al 


produced a str Tice rushing noise within; and when the servant a 


~ 





peared, I observed in the far, dim vista of the passage, one or two 
slip-slop fivures darting across out of one door mto another, and 
others again crossing in the Opposite direction, and then there was 
heard a low anxious Whispering, winle a sing dishevelled he ad 








peeped out from one of the doors, and then the head was withdrawn, 
ill was still. We were mtroduced into a room which had evi 
no ordinarv kin 





den 





ly been the scene of some recent turmot 





for female clothes lay scattered in every direction, with toilet ar- 
ticles which more properly belonged to a dressing-room. We had 


not been here above a minute, when we heard our advent announced 


by the servant in an ac ng apartment to Mrs. Smiles herself and 
some of her young ladies. A tlood of obloquy was instantly ope ned up- 


onthe gurl by one of her young mistresses ss Eliza, we thought—— 


for having given admission to anybody at this late hour, especially 
when she knew that they were to lx up early the next morning to 
commence their journey, and had still a great many things to pack 
* And such a room you have shown them into, you goose !"* said the 
enraged miss. ‘The girl was questioned as to our appearance, for 


she had neglected to ask our name; and then we heard one voung 


ose Balderstones. What can have set them 


uly sav, * it must be t 

i-cadding to-mght ’ | suppose we must ask the i to stay to supper, 
\ ‘ ' 

for they'll have come for nothing else—confound them! Mary, you 


are in the best trim; will veu go and speak to them ull we get our 
selves ready! The cold meat will do with a few eggs. I'm sur 
thev could not have come at a worse time.” Miss Mary accordingly 


came hastily in after a few minutes, and received us with a thousand 


srotestations of welcome Her mother would be so truly delighte | 
to see us, for she had farrly p all hope of our ever visiting her 
wai. She was just gettin . and would be here immediately 





* In the meantime, Mrs. Balderstone, vou w lay by your cloak and 





bonnet. Let me assist vou,” ete. We had got enough, however, 
of the Smileses We saw that we had dropyx to the mulst of a 
scene of easy d ibille, and surprised it wit expected ceremony 
It would have been cruel to the Smileses to put them about at such 
1 time, and ten times more eruel to ourselves to sit mn fmendly miter 
course wit i famuly who had treated usm such a manner behind our 
vacks. “ Those Balderstones I" 


The phrase was wormwood. My 





wife, therefore, made up a story to the eflect t we had only ce: 





in gong home trom another tnend s house, in order to inquire 
the character Of a servant 


j let 


would not disturb 





ier that evening, but call on some other occ 





(ft course, t more t declaimed out the impossibility of re 
maiming to supper, the earnestly did Miss Smiles en it us to 
remain It would be such a dis pomntment to her mother, and st 
more to Eliza and the rest of them. She was ob l, however, w 
well-atlected reluctance, to give way to our impetuous desire ot 


escapin 


of Nove moer, W 





Having once more stepped forth into the cold bla 











began to feel that supper was becoming a thing wluch we could not 
much longer, with comfort, trust to the contingency ral in 
ns. Wetherefore sent home our thou ts to the it« 

uck and green cheese whic v in our larce » too 
selves the comfort of our parlour fireside, with a good bottle of a 
toasting within the fender, resolved no more to wander abroad 
search of happiness, unless there should be something lke a cer 
tainty of good fare and a hearty welcome elsewhere 

Thus it ts wavs W neral invitations * Do call on us some 





evening, Miss Duncan, just in an easy way, and pray Dring vour s¢ 











with you, for the s nothing | hate so much as ceremonious st 
calls,” is the sort of vitation vou will hear in the middle ranks o! 
lite, given to some goodnatured female acquamtance, while vou, 
yourself, if a bachelor, will in the same way be bidden to call * pus 
after you are done wit MUISINOSs, ad anv nmght the week; itis 
tll the same, for vou « 1 ove catch us e} ired si The deus 
s in these gene \ t P \ im without reflectir 
that t v« tte at ies Iv to ¢ nm Visiters; canm 
mv sO much as at home vet ‘ ft dom so 
If people w vive t trends bes et them, for t 
sake of allt s com erie i vitation at one 
1 rene Vitation Is worse t vitation at all tis 
tle else t i su howeve ? t sasm 1} as 
»ysav, that the perso s not wo vit i 4 if manne ] ! 
ood SOK Vv. a conve onal unders r 4 uns mm the de 
ey ons there Is an esta sh s e ol the va 
{ the Tere neals a ‘ » tine itin t en | advis 
ill ‘ s ’ ‘ : Va ie code ol ¢ \ By all a Ss 
oO i s i Special reiere tot On th eT 
( fa end « = np dow “ ( est toat vou Ww ! 
vo m with vour companv-at a certain ho of the dav. why, go 
vithout hesitation Phe man deserves vour company ter his honesty, 
ind vou will be sure to put him to no more tro e than what 


But turn a deaf ear, of you be wise, to g 





t doorwav In one ol old streets of 


is Inse wal Ove mh 


Edinburgh—* Treum naprra”’—Acep at hon 
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ticed the publication of a beautiful little volume 
* Beauties of Washing- 


he follow 


A WEEK oF two aco we 
from the pre 
ton Irving.” The pu 
circumstances under which it saw the light 


. Lea and Blanchard, entitled 





rs have since t notice of the 





issued 








































































** BEAUTIES OF WASHINGTON IRVING.—The selection bearing the foregoir 
title was not made by Mr. Irving. It ongmally appeared in England, and was 
a pir t of some Englisii | A copy Was stereotyped by some 
Amer sher i Was press In this country, when 
he was informed t 1 Wet secution for infn g the « 
pynahts of the works selected fr g purchased the plates to des 
trov them. He was afterwards ind s to isst edition f 1 
vwn benefit The copyright w « st v Mr. Irving's 

it his know led 5 e to Mr. Irving, that 
stand chargeable Wi acy of Selecting and j ting 
rtion of his Ww nes as CAREY, LEA AND BLANCHARD 

The publication of the complete collection of Paulding's works is proces 
ing with a regu tv an wuformitv which is very gratifving to every lover 
of purely American literature, and every aduurer of pungent observation 
rac¥ descriptiot t tick sentiment, conveyed in a st everv line of 
which Is an epizram, where no word Is misplaced, anc s ible supertlu 
ous. The titth ui sixth v mes have just appeared from the press of the 
lar con the popular “* Letters f the Sout ya Northern 
Man," must always be a favourite with the publick, as the views and 
descriptions of scem t society are @s apple ‘ V as when they were 
or nally pennec e teatures of nature belong in table, a national man- 
ners remaining much the same as when Mr. Pau inade his observations 
N rm an accurate opimon of his diversified talents 
ar has carelully perused, and maturely weighed, 
these 

Dearborn sometime since announced as in the press, and the American 
Monthly Magazine reviewed trom the proof-sheets, * The Culprit Fay 
“Leon,” and “ other poems, by the late Joseph Rodman Drake.” The work, 
though printed, we esume, from the fact that the proot-sheets were im 
the hands of our ne s s not yet appeared. This delay, however, 

value, as it has arisen from the engagements of the artist 
i e to finish the vignette an ther istrations of the 
Is OW sily engaged in their completion, and they tay be 
uy forthwith, When we shall make a point of noticing them 
e th number of the Crayon Miscellany, containing * Legends of the 
juest Spain,” from the pen of the author of the Sketch Book, has been 
ist publishe Care Lea and Blanchard. The Legends of the old Spanis 
chronicles are det 1 ed with the rich and splendid ¢ in Which the 
imagination of such a people heightenc ¥ patrietick ar re s enthus 
sin wou ‘ helyt tissue, In \ g adetail of the portents, | es 
nd miracles which ushere a the aruial subjugation of Spam, and the 
dewntall of the Gothick throne From these mplishe 
1uthor has woven a beautite ind attractive we h the 
ngs of old r mance and the t e current of Tf clisc 
nated, and a connected and glowing narrative elaborate 

About an th ago we announced the then approaching publication of 
“A t Ge e Waslungton, in Latin prose, by Francis Glass, a. M., of 
“ and edit vJ.N. Reyt s.” The republick of letters its miu i 
ebted to Mr. Reynolds (the author of the Voyage of the Potomack) for this 
literary cunosit wiuch ts alike remarkable for the warmth of its patriotism, 
the f f tts ! tv, the appv ni iwhich the calities al 
n tary ora is t t 1a lang e which cease e spoken 
ere the uv ern system of w ire ha ued, and In Which, consequently, 
no « esponding terms existe In this respect, and more particularly in his 
version of places and scenes, P ssor Glass has surpassed Thuanus, whose 

f places, in his famous Latin hist ul work, are utterly unite 
i require a cular glossary t © correctly understood, There is 
no doubt ply w © limnnne te estabushed as a scl K,1 
h it is adn sulle V Its po} ur character, and the correctness of 
ts diction An interest wcount of the arved author, by Mr. Reynolds, is 
an ap} priate etace t the work id we cordmliy recommend Its tu t 
diate adoption se arics of lea gt vughout the Umon It pro- 
eeds from the ess of the Harpers; and we cannot conclude this notice 
Without giving a trans 1 of the motto appended to his work by the pro- 
ily seems Inspired by the spirit of prophesy, and whether 
s at all events upwards of three centunes i, as it was 
allmpsest or a pa us manus« by the Abate Maj, during 
s am the stores of ancient le ning, burie rh the 
archives of the Vat * Far away across the ocean, and after many ages 
shall have elapsed, the books of the Sybil are to credence, an ex- 
tensive and we V ‘try Shall be expilorea, it there shall arise a 
orave 1d Wise man, W . OV his circurmspection apd nm tary prowess, s! 
erate his country from the oppression of foreign servitude who, under the 
happiest auspices, shall establish a republick like ours in its ongim and the 
rest of its his nd whe is much and deservedly to be preterred to Bru- 
tus and Car It this ts really from the works of Cicero, as it purports 
it is nearly two thousand vears In either case, it must have been writ- 
ten three centuries before the birth of Washi 
The October num { the North American Review, contains the f “ 
ing articles —1. Gurley'’s Lite of Ashmun; 2. Modern Law of Nations; 3 
Mat as al si stures; 4. Classick Mythology; 5 » Lab 
Classes in Europe; 6. Doet Chan 7. Study of Natur Ilistorv. & 
Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Gou ¥. Thomas Carlyie ; 10. Worcester’s Dic- 
tionarv: If. Travels of Reed and Matheson—Colton’s Tour in Great Bntain 
From this table of contents it w © seen that the number before us jis one 
t partakes the natu {a cyciopedia in its vanety— 
und fast us, Indes must be that taste w h cannet discover in the mat- 
ters treated something t ‘ t. Here we have biography. law, divinity, ! 
mitt z\ it t AS st ‘ tr t {a tura = a> | . 
travels, an et rhe selection su se es @ als ination, tact, 
a yment et ee ut sot s © ar irtial review 
w e the fertilit s tents incicates a ASiess sources highly 
flattering to the mite t gour of the country 
umusing k has just appeared in England, which deserves, and w 
ikely secure, a republe n here. It is emtitle Heips and t s how 
t tect life and } ert utenant-colonel Baron de Bere ‘ 
steers al ee se bet ese doctrines ot I Chestertie 
and t maxims he vy the votaries and disciples of the T vi J \ 
set fw ers it w be found useful to every one wl Ils t to 
visit a great t s, as from these pages he w umm the 7 us 
necessa t ‘ st t : Walking the streets of creat cities; the cenera 
rules to be serve the highways and roads; and the t st f 
meth { dete vurself against the attacks which may be made upon 


situations 


f Mr 


your comfort, person, or purse, in either of those 


A correspondent has sent us a long and able review Fav’s novel of 





“Norman Leslie.” published last week. The writer w earn our reasons 
for not publishing tt uy ition to our office, where a letter is Waiting him 
addressed as indicate 

We have received a pretty little thing, about an h square, pu ‘ \ 
Tavlor and Gould, entitled * Serspture Gems,” t suiall fora 





paragraph 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 





fet mught occasion mr lious comment, and 

















tiful sonnet by “*G H " we should he very happy to publish, were 











wre that it reaches the individual to whom ut is addressed 
m Plates” will most probably appear shortly ; but we { 
of the C Rock,” which is not of sufficient t for 
r columns, hich the writer ought not to have s+ fr 
for us to pay tage How people can be so thoughtless 
perpetrate such solecisms m good manners ts (oO Us as 1 
countable as disagreeable. The lin *G. A.” and which the 1 
forms us have been read with much hation in private circles, yl r 
g las vers de societ but are scarcely rrect enough for pul t 
{ fty object puty that the ez fiom is 9 
unslation, by * J. G. W..” ssure 
n” is of too gloomy a nature tol as 
g as too commonplace. ** The Falls of 
| Niagara, CoG respectfully declined—as is the * Dud 
Mountain” , as it scarcely possesses interest enough: t write € 
think, would succeed better on a more awarlahle s ect. Never er 
munications have been recewed, which shall be nots im Success ul 
limits compel us to abrulge our observations for the present 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
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Perils of the city cre are many inconvemences and annovances 
to which the dweller in a city is sulyect, and which are more or Jess 
burdensome according to the haluts and tastes of the individual 
Juvenal’s third satire is dedicated to an indignant enumeration of the 
troubles and miseries which the inhabitant of ancient Rome was 
_— } ty ndur vd th ha } ’ } 
compelled to endure, and this has served as a model for pmitation an 
adaptation by modern poets and satirists to their own places of res 
dence, Boileau having recorded the horrours of a sojour Paris 


and Dr. Johnson following the ourse with respect to I 


Saline ¢ 











A scholar with leisure might tind plenty of material in New-York 
for a poem in the same manner, and on the same topick. In the first 
place it is not the cleanest of cities, as we have abundant reason to 
know, and we think that there is no place in the world where ¢ 
et one, and other refreshers of t ¢ nose, should be more im ce ( 
This sulyject, however, we will not pursue farther as there is some 
ance of an early deliverance from it, when, after the Roman met!» 
the cleansing streams of the Croton will remove the ditheulty | 
danger accruing to our harmless and unsuspecting citizens, we 
their way on their peaceable avocations, from the lofty houses w 
such thin walls, is by no means slight, and we certainly expect ‘ 
oft these vs to hear that some score of these * trail tenements” have 
toppled down, and that the fair proportions of humanity have bee 
crushed out of not a tew of the passers-bv trom the supermnc bent 
mass The ind onant satirist observes t t those who walked the 
streets of Rome by night, were rash, if they did not make ther w 
ind take leave of their families before they attempted t | s 
dangers of a nocturnal ramble through the streets and s sat 
mper il citv; and, although such advice would be ex erate 
here, still there are many serious dangers not to be lightly re ‘ 
There is scarcely a street or thoro fare that is not mnpedes 
to a great degree bloc ked up, with a um itions ol f s 
he aps of building materials; and not a few vawning ts the 
shape of excavations for cellars, are constantly ga rior the unwary 
traveller, whose escape trom the abyss, should he be trapped there 
like a fox, would be no easy matter It would be unsavoury, 
though quite ye rtinent, to say something of the mate iis which are 
frequently thrown down into the streets from upper windows, and flung 
up from c¢ llars owing to the want of drams and sinks, and we urve 
this upon the consideration of that committee of the corporation, to 
whom it more particularly appertains. There is another inenent t 


a city life which is an evil of 


pocts orn 


checked, promises to realize all that the fertile fancy of | 


ists has said or sung about the terrours of an urban life, and t 


the intolerable nuisance of the omni 


MSCS, 


of the rutfians who drive them, and whose oaths consign cur so 
perdition, while, like their prototypes, Jehu, son of Nimsha, 
headlong course jeopardizes our lives or limbs. ‘The very inpuc 


of these fellows seems to have purchased their immunity, and 


rallop through Broadway, these offscourin 


a horseman dare not g H 


society think it fine fun to drive their unwieldly coffins at the 


10 common magnitude, and uf no 


ind the reckless audacity 


lis to 
t ' 
thie 
lenee 
while 
s of 


speed of the wretched quadrupeds, who are more reasonable tha 
the haman brutes by whom thev are ure ided on There are sever 
other disagreeables of minor import, but not a little unpleasant, whi 
might be worked up with humorous effect by the satirist, while therr 
reformation de pends more partic larly upon the alderman It 
to be said that aldermen and other civick personayes did not. ‘ 
stand satire, but things have altered and unproved hugely within a 
few vears. and we should not be surprised if a New-York alderman 
was actually to write a satire, as there are but few imdividuals whose 
situation would better qualify them for the task 
Literary gossip. —We are very happy to understand, that the sa 
of the merican annuals has been more extensive this vear than « 
anv former occasion. This is asit should be, both on national gro « 
ind on account of their intrinsick excellence—and the increased sale 
may be reasonably assumed as a pu ck mantiestation of tie sense 
entertamed of their increased attractions * The ‘Token, for 1837 
Is to be Oxe lusively Ame can, both in its literarv and ornamental de 
partments —** Peter Parley’s Mayazine s it is one of the most 
ust | of Time's telescopes, seems t e the most widely diffuse 
in its circulation—tlurtv thousand « es of the number for [S36 
having been already sold —We are given to understand, that a new 
literary enterprise is about to be started 1 this city, under the signi 
| ficant and onunous ttle of the * Literary Tomahawk.” Gentlemen 
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WHEN WILL YE THINK OF ME? 
A PARTING SONG—THE POETRY BY MRS. HEMANS—COMPOSED BY F. F. HAGEN. 
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When will ye me, my friends, When will of met? When the last red light the fare-well te, A rock and ri-ver is 
think of you think hen the 
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SECOND VERSE THIRD VERSE, FOURTH VERSE 
When will you think of me, kind friends ? f When will you think of me, sweet friends 4 | Tage let my memory be with you, friends, 
When will you think of met When will you think of met? i us ever think of me! 
When the rose of the rich midsummer time || When the sudden tears o’crflow your eye, } Kindly and gently, but as of one 
Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime, i At the sound of some olden melody, | For whom ‘tis well to be fled and ae 
When ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled, When ye hear the voice of a mountain streams I} As of a bird from a charm unboun 
From the walks where my footsteps no more may tread,— | When ye feel the charm of a poet's dream,— | As of a wand'rer whose home is found,— 
Then, then let it be! Then, then let it be! So, so let it be! 
EDITS EARL — - een = - _ = _ —_ a 
; “ | Neounct AT PUBLICK pinwens.—Joh n T aylor in his « Records of SINGULAR CONTRAST.—It hes been often observed that a man wi 
: § MISC = 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MI ELLANY. | My Life,” says, * 1 once before had an opportunity of drawing from an || readily face danger and death in one form, and be afraid of it in an 
— obscure situation a gentleman by station and character entitled to pub- other; and this remark was strikingly exemplified in Junot, one of Bona 
THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD lick respect. This gentleman was Mr. Jay, the American minister to || parte’s generals, who raised himself by his coolness when Bonaparte: 
i!the British government. I dined on a lord mavor’s day at Guildhall, || was besieging Toulon. b> was writing someting by order of the 
Tue home of my childhood exists but in name ; in one of the private rooms, and Mr. Jay was pointed out to me. 1/| ter, when a bombsheil burst near him; he promptly observed that he 
Phe spirits that blessed it are winge d for the skies ; || thought that from respect to the American government, its minister|) Wanted sand, and it had come in due time Yet | remember to have 
Decay and the grave both imherntance claim i} should be more distinguished. I therefore went to the cross-table in || heard Sir Sidney Smith, speaking of Junot in the captain’s room at t! 
_O’er all that was sacred and dear to my eyes \| the great hall, and in a whisper told Sir John Scott, now the venerable || admiralty, say, that when he was going on borad the , Sir Su 
Yet, land of my birth, though for long years a rover, I] Lord Eldon, whom | had the honour of knowing, the situation of Mr. || ney’s ship, he was so frightened in mounting the ladder, that it was 
Though all on thy shores now gaze coldly on me ; Jay. Sir John immediately informed the lord mayor, who instantly || found necessary to take him on board through one of the port-holes 
My heart with the gushing delight of a lover, sent an officer to invite Mr. Jay to the cross-table, where he was re- —_— 
Stull clings, as its first flame, full fondly to thee } ceived with the distinetion due to his character as the American repre- Tue wire.—lIt is not unfre juent that a wife mourns over the ali¢ 
Oh, welcome the exile returned to thy shore ! j}sentative. I had not the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. Jay, || nated affections of her husband, when she has made no effort herse!t 
My Roegm. to. eveet han. with raj aie eotmnns Miiid |} and never saw him afterward. to strengthen and increase his attachment. She thinks because he 
Smile, haunts of my childhood! my wand'rings are o'er, | a om love . 4 he — ne * -— her, _ she . zlects those at 
| , . : 1 t ons W “hh engug us ‘art. Mé i 1 su I “aus rf 
I have come from afar, to bless thee and die | A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN.—Walking Stewart held the opinion that ne ae pe ca Bhan “ The w ng > oe fa oo _ ste : i 
! ' ‘ - ‘ t 1 “0 at s “0 nue ana 
l heed not that strangers this frame will enshroud, || there was a perpetual revolution in nature, and that, as Pope says, y ey a 
love who will not greet him with smiles when he returns from the la 


That strangers will follow it. tearless, to rest \| ‘ , ” 
The thought—oh fe San will ena gre Ale 1 * All forms that perish other forms supply ; hours of the day: who will not try to chain him to his home by the 


My own land! my mother! I sleep on thy breast. a, a, || objecting, however, to the word perish, considering death as only the || *“* . ew — me ry ra gly ox deco tt aspen 
isaac : dispersion of matter, and that it always would be connected with sen- || S#@d So unfeeling as to withstand such an influence and break away 

| sation. Hence he maintained that it was the eternal interest of man || {rom such a home. 
|} to exempt as much as possible all sensitive beings from pain, as, when 
jhe had lost the human form, he would become a part of all inferiour 
animals of every deseription, and consequently the matter of which he 
once consisted, would bear a portion of the pain inflicted upon beimgs 
susceptible of physical evil to a certs ain degree. For instance, in the 


DR. PARR AND HIs CRITICISM.—During the trial, or rather the per- 
secution of Mr. Hastings, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan were im company 
with Parr, who thought proper to give his opinion of the respective 
speeches of Fox and Sheridan on that memorable event. The doctor 
was diffusive in his comments on the last two, mixing censure with pa 


A SUFFICIENT REASON.—Shuter, the famous comedian, was never 
wi ithout a joke or a whimsical story. He used to give the enes of Lor 
don on his annual benefit at the theatre ; and the day before one of thes« 
venefits, he followed through several streets a man whose cry of his 





negyrick, but saul nothing on Burke's speech. Burke paced the room Ss d told ; 
some time in evident expectation as doctor weaeat a remained si- || “88¢ of & hackney horse, if you could induce those persons under whose \") Sh -< ory oe if = roast hin te he i sae sete teal 
» 9 ss ’ , i } * .) Ned Shuter, and had followed him for half an ur in » eos s to hear him 
lent. At length Burke, who could restrain his impatience no longer, said, || °°" rol it might fall, to treat the animal kindly, they might be tess lia- | |" . “WwW Ma ters we our ; } : 
{ xer, Si ery lus usual ery. hy, Master Shuter,” said the man, “my wite 


| ble to pam when they became a part of such an animal; and so of all 
| other be ings that might be brought under the government of man 


“ ‘ 
died this morning, ian I cannot ery. 


You have made an able comment on the speeches of my two friends, | 
with acute, judicious, and eloquent impartiality, but as you say nothing 
upon my speech on the subject, | conclude you are too delicate to greet | 
me with mere praise, and that you could not discover any faults in it.” 
* Not so, Edmund,” replied the doctor, * your speech was oppressed by 


e t, dislocated t ses, ¢ sbilits | 
pithet, dislocated by parentheses, and debilitated by amplific ation.’ | not be ordered out of the hinedom Pitt immediately arose, and 


with sareastick smile, said, ** except in case of invasion.” 





ApseENCE oF mIND.—The first Lord Lytteiton was very absent in 
Sarcasm oF MR. prtt.—During war-time, a member of parliament, Company, and when he fell into a river by the oversetting of a boat, at 
arose in the house of commons, and ire! posed that the militia shou ld Hagley, it was said of him that he had “sunk twice before he recol- 


lected he could swim.” 








SHARP SAYING OF QUIN.—Dining at a publick ordinary, when one of Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets 
the company had helped himself to a very large piece of bread, Quin Terms, FouR DOLLARS per annum, pe y thle, in rh uses, im advance All 
stretched out his hand to take hold of it. The person to whom it be- || Goons ATURE SOMETIMES A BORE.—The famous earl of Dorset, letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors. 


longed prevented him, saying, “ Sir, that is my bread.” “I beg your || Prior's patron, used to say he hated to be in the same room with a dull, 
p 2) . a . rr ee 
pardon,” said Quin, “1 took it for the loaf.” good-natured person, as there was no kicking him out of the company. Scott & Co. Printers, corner of John and Gold-streets 














